EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
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I 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE* 

To  the  Department  of  Superintemlence  of  the  National  lidiica- 
tional  Association  :  ' 

The  undersigned,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Department  to  report  on  im¬ 
portant  topics  relating  to  hygiene  in  the  schools  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject, 
would  hereby  report  that  he  has  held  consultation  with  the 
several  members  of  his  committee  by  correspondence  and  in 
some  cases  by  personal  interview,  and  he  finds  all  to  be  in 
favor  of  recommending  a  thoro-going  investigation  and  re¬ 
port,  to  be  prepared  by  experts,  the  same  to  relate  to  the 
essentials  of  hygiene  and  to  present  not  merely  ideals  regard¬ 
ing  the  seating  of  schoolrooms,  methods  of  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilation,  but  to  deal  with  the  practical  conditions  as 
they  are  found  existing  in  the  school  buildings  in  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Committee  was  appointed  pursuant  to  the  following 
resolution : 

“  This  Department  approves  of  the  plan  of  creating  a  com¬ 
mittee  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  scien- 

'  A  Cominittee  on  School  Hygiene  was  appointed  by  President  Schaeffer  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  February 
22-24,  1898,  as  follows  ; 

W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Frank  A.  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  R. 
Kirk,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  F.  L.  Soldan,  5C  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  P.  Marble,  New 
York  City  ;  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa.;  W,  E.  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
W.  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  W.  .A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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tific  determination  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  subjects  of 
seating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating  of  school  build¬ 
ings;  and  to  this  end  to  prepare  and  present  to  this  body  at 
the  meeting  in  1899  a  preliminary  report  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  the  problems  involved  and  its  recommendation  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  tlie  incpiiry — said  committee  to 
consist  of  nine  members,  as  follows;  The  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  two  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction,  two  presidents  of  normal  schools,  two  city  super¬ 
intendents,  and  two  other  persons.” 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  preparation  of  such  a  report 
would  need  an  appropriation  of  money  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Association,  and  two  plans  have  been  proposed,  the  first 
of  which  contemplates  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
experts  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  I'en, 
with  an  appropriation,  to  be  at  least  $2500,  or  possibly  a 
larger  sum.  The  other  plan  proposes  that  a  series  of  five 
prizes  be  offered  for  essays  on  the  essential  points  of  school 
hygiene,  the  .same  to  discuss  ideals  and  compare  them  with 
conditions  that  exist  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid  the  teacher, 
the  superintendent,  and  the  members  of  school  committees 
to  criticise  intelligently  what  they  find  in  operation,  apply 
cheap  but  effective  devices  to  correct  its  defects,  and  decide 
rightly  in  regard  to  new  models  placed  before  them  for  adop¬ 
tion.  The  expense  to  the  Association  may  be  much  less  on 
this  plan.  It  might  offer,  for  instance,  only  $100  for  each 
essay,  and  in  that  case  $500  would  cover  the  entire  expense 
of  the  five  essays  proposed.  (')r,  again,  a  larger  sum,  $200, 
might  be  offered,  and  a  total  of  $1000  expended. 

Whatever  scheme  should  be  adopted,  your  Committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  report  of  a  committee  of  experts,  or 
the  .special  prize  essays  should  not  undertake  to  exhaust  the 
subject  of  .school  hygiene  on  the  one  hand  nor  deal  with 
vague  generalities  on  the  other,  but  treat  of  each  of  the  most 
important  topics  one  by  one,  and  to  aid  the  teacher  to  make 
the  best  of  existing  conditions  and  to  enlighten  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  hygienic  ideals  or  models. 

In  the  hygienic  literature  of  the  time  it  is  believed  that 
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there  has  not  been  care  enoug^h  in  discussing  the  essentials 
or  in  setting  forth  the  true  theories  and  establishing  them  by 
clear  demonstrations.  The  teacher  does  not  wish  mere  au¬ 
thorities,  mere  oracular  statements  without  proof.  He 
wishes  the  grounds  of  conviction,  the  reasons  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down;  for  the  grounds  and  reasons  help  him  to  think 
and  make  him  a  critical  observer. 

The  existing  books  on  school  hygiene  often  present  a  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  details,  some  of  which  are  essential  and 
some  of  which  are  of  very  remote  utility.  They  often  treat 
trifling  details  with  as  much  fullness  as  those  which  are  vitally 
important.  Another  defect  is  that  they  give  contradictory 
views  on  the  most  important  of  all  topics  of  school  hygiene 
without  critically  .sifting  their  grounds  and  aiding  the  teacher 
to  choose  the  better.  ’ 

The  topics  named  in  the  resolution  adopted  at  Chattanooga 
are  four  in  number:  (i)  seating,  (2)  ventilation.  (3)  light,  (4) 
heating.  Taking  up  these  topics  in  their  order,  illustrations 
of  the  above-named  will  occur  readily  to  anyone  familiar 
with  both  rural  schools  and  city  schools.  It  will  often  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  vi.sitor  sees  children  in  the  primary  grades  and 
sometimes  in  upper  grades  sitting  upon  benches  too  high  to 
allow  their'  feet  to  rest  squarely  upon  the  floor.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  is  the  congestion  of  blood  in  .some  parts  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  lead  to  aneurism  or 
varicose  veins,  and  perhaps  to  other  evils  quite  as  bad. 

Again  it  must  be  admitted  that  upward  of  ninety-five  i)er 
cent,  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  United  States  depeinl 
upon  windows  and  doors  for  ventilation,  and  instead  of  con¬ 
trolling  currents  of  fresh  air  which  enter  the  room  by  di'<- 
tributing  them  so  that  a  thin  sheet  of  air  will  come  in  only 
at  the  top  of  each  window  and  get  warmed  before  it  reaches 
the  floor,  it  generally  happens  that  the  room  is  carelessly 
ventilated  in  all  weathers  by  opening  windows  at  the  bottom 
and  by  making  a  large  opening  at  the  bottom  of  one  window 
instead  of  small  openings  at  the  tops  of  all  the  windows.  It 
happens,  therefore,  that  a  cascade  of  cold  air  pours  out  into 
the  room,  reaching  the  shoulders  and  necks  of  the  children 
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seated  nearest  the  window;  and  while  some  pupils  get  too 

much  fresh  air  other  pupils  get  very  little.  The  pupils 

seated  nearest  the  windows  grow  up  with  tendencies  to  rheu-  I 

matism  and  weak  lungs  due  to  colds  that  they  have  taken, 

and  to  congestions  due  to  currents  of  air  upon  their  heads 

and  shoulders. 

Again,  as  to  lighting  the  room,  the  correct  principles  to  be  * 

adopted  for  lighting  a  schoolroom  require  that  the  light  shall 
come  from  the  left  side,  from  the  back  of  the  room  and  from 
two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  above  the  floor.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  surface  of  the  windows  must  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  room  and  the  surface  of  the  floor.  The 
windows  must  be  placed  along  the  wall  at  stated  distances,  in  ** 

such  a  manner  as  to  distribute  the  light  properly  to  all  parts 
of  the  room.  It  is,  however,  well  known  by  all  inspectors  of 
.schoolrooms  that  one-room  schools  in  rural  districts  are  quite  |i 

frecpiently  lighted  from  three  sides,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the 
children  sit  facing  the  light.  It  is  true  also  that  in  some 
city  schools  children  are  seated  so  that  the  light  comes  from 
the  right  side  instead  of  from  the  left.  Even  in  the  cities  v  j 

which  pride  themselves  on  the  amount  of  money  expended  in 
school  buildings  and  on  the  enlightened  progress  which  they  I 

have  made  in  school  architecture  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
rooms  lighted  from  only  one  side,  whereas  the  light  should 
come  from  the  left  side  and  from  the  rear,  especially  in  locali-  , 

ties  which  use  soft  coal  for  fuel.  In  that  part  of  Germany 
where  the  plan  of  lighting  schoolrooms  from  one  side  origi¬ 
nated,  it  is  presumed  that  the  schoolrooms  are  arranged  so  as 
to  get  northern  light  only;  for  a  northern  exposure  does  not 
need  the  use  of  blinds  or  window  shades  to  shut  out  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Where  the  only  light  comes  from  the 
east  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  shine  upon  the  pupil’s  book 
or  face  ui)  to  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  unless  it 
is  excluded  by  window  shades,  and.  if  excluded,  the  room  will 
not  receive  sufficient  light  for  pupils  on  the  side  of  the  room  '' 

farthest  from  the  windows.  Again,  the  room  lighted  solely 
from  the  south  must  exclude  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  from 
ten  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pupils 
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who  sit  nearest  the  windows.  The  pupils  sitting  farthest 
from  the  window  naturally  adopt  the  habit  of  holding  the 
books  nearer  to  their  eyes  when  the  light  is  dim,  and  in  this 
way  become  nearsighted,  and,  thru  sympathy  with  the 
strain  upon  the  eyes  in  study,  the  stomach  becomes  dis¬ 
ordered.  Nervous  dyspepsia  and  headaches  abroad  in  the 
community  owe  their  origin  to  some  extent  to  this  defect  in 
school  building.  Of  course  the  rooms  facing  the  west  get 
direct  sunlight  after  one  or  two  p.  m.,  and  incur  the  same 
dangers  to  pupils  as  the  rooms  facing  to  the  south  or  to  the 
east.  Rooms  that  are  lighted  from  the  left  hand  and  back 
of  the  pupil,  having  light  from  two  sources,  can  provide 
against  the  alternative  of  direct  sunlight  or  a  deficiency  of 
light.  In  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  National  Educational  Association  had  discussed  so 
fully  the  necessity  of  light  from  two  sources  in  a  room,  namely 
from  the  left  side  and  back,  that  very  few  new  buildings  were 
constructed  with  defects  in  this  regard.  It  was  settled  that 
for  large  buildings  there  should  be  four  rooms  to  each  floor, 
one  for  each  corner,  and  seated  .so  that  the  pupils  would  re¬ 
ceive  light  from  the  left  side  and  rear.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
later  large  school  buildings  began  to  be  built  on  plans  that 
recpiired  six  or  eight  rooms  to  each  floor;  besides  the  four 
regular  schoolrooms  occupying  the  four  corners  on  each 
floor  two  or  four  other  rooms  were  placed  between  the  cor¬ 
ner  rooms  and  were  lighted  only  from  windows  on  one  side; 
and  this,  too,  without  reference  to  the  point  of  compass  which 
the  windows  faced;  thus  one  room  received  light  from  the 
north  and  the  other  three  rooms  re.spectively  from  the  east, 
south,  and  west.  A  strong  child  can  endure  without  perma¬ 
nent  injury  the  evils  of  bad  lighting  and  ventilation  if  the 
school  attendance  amounts  to  only  eighty  or  one  hundred 
da3  S  in  a  year  and  he  has  plentv'  of  exercise  in  the  oj)en  air. 
But  where  the  school  attendance  runs  u])  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  days,  as  is  customary  in  cities,  bad  ar¬ 
rangements  for  lighting  and  ventilation  become  a  much  more 
serious  matter. 

It  is  understood  that  rural  schools  are  often  heated  by  an 
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open  fireplace  with  plentiful  use  of  wood  as  fuel.  Where  the 
chimneys  do  not  smoke  this  method  of  heating  gives  plenty 
of  good  ventilation  and  sufficient  heat  for  the  children 
seated  near  the  fireplace  or  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Quite 
naturally  the  pupils  in  the  outer  rows  of  seats  near  the  walls 
of  the  room  suffer  in  cold  weather  from  currents  which  move 
down  the  surface  of  the  windows.  After  the  open  fireplace 
came  the  box  stove,  making  one  part  of  the  room  very  hot 
and  overheating  the  top  of  the  room  with  the  stovepipe,  while 
other  parts  of  the  room  and  all  places  near  the  floor  were 
cold.  Poor  ventilation  took  the  place  of  the  good  ventilation 
of  the  open  fireplace  and  unequal  heating  still  remained.  The 
hot-air  furnace,  the  steam  coil,  and  hot-water  pipes  succeeded 
the  air-tight  stove. 

Perhaps  the  best  apparatus  used  is  the  costly  steam  fan, 
which  pours  into  the  room  fresh  air,  first  heating  it  to  a 
proper  temperature  by  passing  it  over  steam  coils.  Heating 
and  ventilation  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  one  process.  By  the  fan  jiropelled  by  steam  fresh  air  is 
brought  in  and  the  foul  air  is  driven  out  thru  ventilating 
flues  and  thru  the  windows  and  doors.  But  this  best 
apparatus  is  a  luxury  too  costly  for  most  cities.  Various  de¬ 
vices  have  been  ado])ted  to  draw  the  foul  air  from  the  room 
into  a  ventilating  chimney  heated  by  the  iron  smokestack 
extending  thru  its  center  from  the  basement  to  the  top 
of  the  .school  building.  The  heat  of  the  smokestack  has  the 
effect  of  warming  the  column  of  air  between  it  and  tbe 
walls  of  the  chimney  and  causing  an  upward  current, 
which  draws  the  foul  air  out  of  the  bottom  of  each  room 
with  more  or  less  efficiency,  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  ven¬ 
tilating  system  does  not  work  equally  well  in  all  rooms,  and 
that  this  sometimes  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind 
or  upon  some  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  flue.  The 
ventilating  fan.  which  forces  the  fresh  air  into  the  room, 
works  well  under  all  conditions. 

One  thing  wanted  is  a  series  of  simple  directions  by  which 
a  rural  school  of  one  room  or  a  city  school  in  which  no  venti¬ 
lating  flues  have  been  provided,  can  be  made  to  secure  fresh 
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air  without  chilly  currents.  Sometimes  a  clay’s  work  of  a 
carpenter  with  a  few  boards  will  succeed  in  providing  a  flue 
with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  by  which  venti¬ 
lation  may  be  improved. 

It  is,  of  course,  unreasonable  to  e.xpect  teachers  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  ventilation  unless  they  know  thoroly 
the  theory  of  the  dynamics  of  air  and  heat.  They  must 
be  so  familiar  with  this  subject  that  they  will  conceive  the 
air  of  the  room,  not  as  static,  but  as  in  a  state  of  motion 
due  to  the  constant  movements  of  the  pupils  and  to  the 
changes  of  temperature  caused  by  the  heating  apparatus. 
There  is  a  constant  access  of  carbonic  acid  due  to  the  action 
of  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  must  rea¬ 
lize  that  in  a  heated  room  the  air  tends  to  escape  at  the  top 
and  that  cold  air  tends  to  come  in  at  the  bottom  o?  the  room 
to  fill  the  vacuum.  Carbonic  acid,  altho  heavier  than 
common  air,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room  when  the  air  is  in 
motion.  Nevertheless,  the  ideal  method  of  ventilating  the 
room  is  to  draw  out  or  force  out  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room.  But  the  teacher  who  understands  the  dynamics  of 
heated  air  will  know  that  the  air  does  not  leave  the  room  at 
the  bottom  unless  outside  force  is  applied. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  your  Committee  that 
the  prize  essays,  if  called  for,  should  be  recpiired  to  present 
in  a  brief  and  clear  manner  the  rationale  of  these  things. 

If  it  meets  the  approval  of  this  De])artment  the  four  topics 
already  named  can  be  formulated  so  as  to  draw  the  special  at¬ 
tention  of  a  number  of  experts  to  the  essential  points  to  be 
considered,  and  secure  such  a  discussion  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  as  to  be  of  service  both  to  the  teachers  using  anti- 
(|uated  school  buildings  and  to  the  trustees  and  superintend¬ 
ents  .seeking  the  latest  and  best  models. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  rei)ort  be  referred  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  further  conference  and  for  the  formulation  of  the 
questions  to  be  submitted  for  prize  essays;  further,  that  this 
report,  thus  amended  and  completed,  be  referred  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Education  by  this  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  for  such  consideration  and  action  as  may  seem  ad- 
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visable  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  To  the  Council  be¬ 
longs  the  business  of  looking  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
moneys  of  the  Association  for  such  matters  as  special  reports 
and  prize  essays.  The  following  resolution  *  embodies  these 
recommendations,  and  is  herewith  reported  for  your  action: 

Resolved,  That  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Nine  appointed  at  the  Chattanooga  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  scien¬ 
tific  determination  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  subjects  of 
seating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating  of  school  buildings, 
be  referred  back  to  said  Committee  of  Nine  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  for  such  modifications  as  may  seem  to  them 
proper;  and  that  said  amended  report  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  the  request  from  this  body  of  superintendents  that 
its  recommendations  be  considered  and  such  action  be  taken 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  may  further  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  T.  Harris,  Chairman 

UCKKAU  OF  P'.DUCATION. 

Washinoton,  D.  t'. 


’  This  resolution  was  then  adojited  hy  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
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HYGIENIC  DESKS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  a  development  of 
educational  opportunities  in  America,  of  which  we,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  may  justly  feel  proud.  The  children  of  to-day  there¬ 
fore,  enjoy  intellectual  advantages  unknown  to  those  who  be¬ 
gan  life  with  the  century.  While  we  rejoice  over  this  stu¬ 
pendous  development  certain  facts  confront  us  which  suggest 
the  (piestion,  are  our  methods  of  education  such  as  to  build 
up  sufficiently  strong  bodies,  to  give  permanent  value  to  the 
intellectual  strength  accpiired?  If  not,  why? 

In  order  to  answer  this  cpiestion  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  results  of  a  physical  examination  of  the  students 
who  have  spent  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  lower  schools. 
Such  examinations  are  being  made  by  the  directors  of  col¬ 
lege  and  other  gymnasia  with  results  which  are  somewhat 
startling.  They  find,  year  after  year,  among  the  students 
who  enter,  and  especially  among  the  girls,  a  small  number 
who  possess  strong,  well-developed,  and  symmetrical  bodies. 
A  much  larger  number  are  imsymmetrical — having  a  slight 
lateral  curvature  or  rotation  of  the  spine,  flat  chest,  and  rouiul 
shoulders.  Many  of  them  habitually  stand  with  the  body 
weight  resting  u])on  the  heels,  thus  modifying  the  normal 
curves  of  the  sjiinal  column  and  otherwise  changing  the 
shape  of  the  trunk.  I>ad  habits  of  posture  in  sitting  are  also 
common  to  many,  and  defective  vision  is  present  in  far  too 
large  a  number.  lias  not  the  time  come  when  the  causes  of 
such  defects  should  be  discovered  and  remedied?  This 
paper  deals  with  one  of  these  causes,  namely,  bad  habits  of 
posture  acquired  in  school,  duriu"  the  uiost  iiiiportaiit  dc^'clop- 
vientaJ  years  of  life,  and  I  ho])e  to  show  that  a  radical  change 
should  be  made  in  the  ffirm  of  the  study-chairs  and  desks  in 
use,  not  otdv  in  schools  but  in  the  homes  of  our  growing  boys 
and  girls. 

') 
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The  shape  which  the  body  assumes  in  sitting,  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  pelvis,  the  head,  and  the  elbows;  in  stand¬ 
ing  it  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  feet,  the  pelvis  (in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  trunk),  and  the  head.  A  chair  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  pelvis  to  i)roject  behind  the  shoulder  line,  unbalances 
the  whole  body  and  makes  sitting  irksome.  A  pupil  so  seated 
slides  the  hips  forward,  and  sits  with  shoulders  braced  against 
the  back  of  the  chair,  thus  arching  the  spine;  or  he  drops  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders  ui)on  one  elbow  or  both, 
thereby  forcing  back  the  shoulder  blade  and  stretching  the 
muscles  which  fasten  it  to  the  s])ine,  producing  the  wing-like 
projecting  scapula,  so  common  among  school  children.  .\t 
present  nearly  all  the  seats  in  use  both  in  schools  and  in 
homes  are  constructed  with  backs  so  sha])ed  that  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  when  resting  against  them,  project  behind  the  hip  line. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  this  unbalancing  of  the  body  which  makes 
children  restless  and  inclined  to  assume  unhygienic  postures. 

Teachers  of  ])hysical  training,  especially  the  followers  of 
Idng  of  Sweden,  claim  that  the  endurance  of  an  individual 
depends  u])on  the  develo])ment  of  the  chest,  with  its  con¬ 
tents — the  heart  and  lungs.  No  chest  can  attain  great  size 
or  strength  under  habitual  disuse.  Most  of  the  seats  in  u.se 
cause  the  body  tf)  balance  in  ])ositions  which  result  in  the 
aj)proximation  of  sternum  and  spine,  thereby  lessening  the 
space  for  heart  and  lungs,  causing  the  respiratory  muscles  to 
work  at  a  disadvantage,  and  interfering  with  respiration. 
The  distance  between  seat  and  desk  is  often  so  great,  too,  as 
to  aid  in  the  deforming  process. 

I'he  desk  or  table  which  must  .serve  for  both  reading  and 
writing  is  also  a  menace  to  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  focal 
distance  for  reading,  and  writing  script  is  not  the  same  as 
that  for  reading  print,  the  characters  of  which  are  smaller  in 
size  and  are  set  more  closely.  The  ordinary  school  desk  is 
adjusted  too  high  for  writing,  and  too  low  for  reading.  To 
read  comfortably  from  a  book  upon  it.  necessitates  a  forward 
inclination  of  the  head:  by  gravity  it  soon  sinks  lower  than  is 
needful,  and  thus  the  pu])il  gets  in  the  habit  of  using  his  eyes 
at  too  short  a  range.  In  time  they  refuse  to  be  used  at  the 
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normal  distance,  and  we  recognize  in  them  the  condition 
called  “  near  sight.”  This  position  tends  to  produce  “  flat 
chest  ”  and  “  round  shoulders  ”  also. 

The  posture  of  body  assumed  in  writing,  too  often  places 
the  spinal  column  in  vertical  rotation.  In  this  position 
some  of  the  intervertebral  muscles  and  ligaments  are  held 
in  strong  tension,  thus  shutting  out  a  normal  supply  of 
blood  from  the  region,  while  others  are  held  in  such  a  state 
of  relaxation  as  to  permit  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  blood 
within  the  vessels.  The  result  of  this  may  or  may  not  be  a 
permanent  deformity.  It  always  tends  to  weaken  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  back.  The  adoption  of  “upright  handwriting”  ob¬ 
viates  to  some  extent  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  this  jjosture, 
but  a  revolving  seat  removes  the  temptation  to  assume  it. 
Too  much  space  upon  seat  and  desk  gives  license  to  the  pu¬ 
pil  to  assume  a  varietv  of  bad  postures,  from  which  he  in  time 
imconsciously  chooses  one  which  becomes  habitual:  under 
its  baneful  influence  his  body  becomes  molded  into  a  more 
or  less  unnatural  shape.  The  teacher,  physician,  or  gymna¬ 
sium  director  who  has  made  a  study  of  school  postures,  easily 
recognizes  in  the  body  shape  of  school  children  and  college 
students,  the  postures  which  have  become  habitual.  He  also 
knows  that  symmetry  of  body  can  only  be  regained  by  the 
formation  of  new  habits  and  careful  corrective  exercises  under 
a  skillful  teacher.  Prevention  is  more  economical  than  cor¬ 
rection.  In  the  matter  of  bad  school  postures  and  their  re¬ 
sults,  prevention  consists  in  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
temptation  to  assume  bad  positions.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  providing  children,  both  at  home  and  in  school,  with  seats 
and  desks  which,  by  the  comfort  they  give,  encourage  the 
body  to  hold  itself  in  hygienic  positions. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Etiucational  Review  of 
November.  1892.  on  the  “  Habitual  postures  of  school  chil¬ 
dren,”  I  suggested  a  plan  for  combining  in  one  desk  the 
needful  facilities  for  writing  and  reading.  In  doing  this  I 
hoped  that  some  person  interested  in  the  subject,  would  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacture  the  much-needed  hygienic  desk,  as  well 
as  a  better  seat  than  any  in  use.  Some  improvements  have 
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been  made,  but  the  need  still  exists;  our  school  children  go 
on  growing  unsymmetrical  and  defective  in  body,  and  the 
j)ublic  demands  nothing  better  for  them. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  cabinet-maker  I  embodied  late  last 
summer  the  principles  which  I  have  herein  set  forth,  and  have 
caused  to  be  manufactured  ’  from  my  patterns  the  desk  and 
chair  which  bear  my  name.  A  number  of  them  are  in  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  we  are 


watching  their  effect  upon  the  postures  of  the  children  with 
critical  attention.  The  report  of  teachers  in  whose  rooms 
they  are  used  is  thus  far  favorable.  After  a  few  small  changes 
are  made  in  the  original  design,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
will  be  ])roductive  of  good  to  the  children  who  use  them. 

No  desk  and  chair  will,  however,  remove  the  necessity  for 
instruction  and  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  this  desk  and  chair  will  make  such  teaching 
effective  and  .save  many  children  from  loss  of  body  symmetry 
— from  acquiring  defective  vision. 

The  following  is  a  descrijJtion  of  the  chair  and  desk  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

The  “  Mosher  reading  and  writing  desk,”  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  writing  table  and  an  adjustable  reading  desk. 
It  is  narrow,  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  resting  his  elbows 

'  By  Messrs.  Beal  &  Daniels  of  Northville,  Mich. 
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upon  it  wide  apart.  It  is  deep  from  front  to  back,  to  make 
room  for  books  and  ])apers,  and  it  slopes  but  slightly.  The 
reading  attachment  consists  of  a  movable  headpiece,  attached 
to  the  writing  desk  by  means  of  a  pair  of  brackets  having  a 
swivel  joint.  When  needed  for  reading,  the  pupil  noiselessly 
drops  it  into  position  and  places  his  book  upon  it.  The  nor¬ 
mal  focal  distance  for  reading  ordinary  type  is  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  inches;  the  book  in  place  upon  the  reading  desk  is  about 
this  distance  from  the  pupil  when  he  is  properly  seated.  It 
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stands,  moreover,  at  such  an  angle  as  to  make  a  forward  in¬ 
clination  of  the  head  in  reading  not  only  unnecessary  but  un¬ 
comfortable.  When  the  reading  desk  is  not  in  use  it  forms, 
by  virtue  of  its  construction,  a  support  for  a  copy  or  refer¬ 
ence  book.  This  feature  of  the  desk  is  an  important  one, 
especially  to  the  student  doing  mathematical  work  or  using 
a  dictionary. 

Since  children  belonging  to  the  .same  grade  differ  in  height, 
it  is  necessary  that  both  desk  and  chair  shall  be  adjustable. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  single  supporting  stan¬ 
dard  of  iron  fastened  to  the  floor.  The  pedestals  of  the  chair 
and  desk  are  practically  the  same  in  construction.  To  raise 
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or  lower  either,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  loosen  a  single  nut, 
place  the  chair  or  desk  at  the  required  height,  and  tighten  the 
nut.  The  chair  is  senii-revolving,  but  can,  if  desired,  be 
locked  so  as  to  cut  off  the  revolving  feature.  The  chair  seat 
is  saddle-shaped  so  that  the  pupil  does  not  tend  to  slide  for¬ 
ward  into  a  position  which  curves  the  back,  as  do  many 
school  seats.  The  back  of  the  chair  consists  of  one  piece 
only,  so  attached  as  to  give  space  beneath  it  for  the  back¬ 
ward  projecting  hips.  By  means  of  this,  every  part  of  the 
pupil’s  back  to  which  support  can  be  applied  rests  against 


the  chair  while  he  uses  either  writing  or  reading  desk.  The 
back  also  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  fit  pupils  of  different 
heights. 

Ei,iz.\  M.  Mosher.  M.  D. 

UsivEK.stTY  OF  Michigan, 

.\NN  Arbor,  Mich. 
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THE  DEFECTIVE  VISION  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  * 

Its  Causes,  and  Possible  Relief  under  Sanitary  Conditions 
and  Medical  Supervision 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  undertake  to  prove 
statistically  that  the  existence  of  defective  vision  and  other 
physical  defects  in  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  is 
the  result  either  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  school  build¬ 
ings  or  the  various  methods  which  have  dominated  oflr  edu¬ 
cational  system  from  the  time  of  its  inception. 

The  agitation  which,  during  the  past  decade,  has  resulted 
in  the  general  consideration  of  the  necessity  for  a  change,  not 
only  in  the  construction  and  sanitation  of  our  schoolhouses, 
but  also  in  the  existing  educational  system,  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  sanitary  and  other  improvements  which  have 
been  and  are  still  to  be  adopted  as  a  result  of  this  agitation, 
were  necessitated  in  consecpience  of  the  ocular  defect  and 
physical  injury  which,  it  had  been  demonstrated,  were,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  direct  result  of  former 
unsanitary  conditions  and  faulty  systems. 

The  examinations  of  over  a  (piarter  of  a  million  of  the 
school  children  of  this  country,  which  have  been  made  at 
various  times  and  places  by  many  painstaking  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  have  clearly  demonstrated  not  only  that  defective  vision 
exists,  but  also  that  the  relative  percentage  of  individuals 
suffering  from  ocular  defects  is  now  and  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increa.se.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  more 
populous  centers,  where  the  demands  for  adequate  accommo¬ 
dations  have  not  been  met,  and  in  which  adverse  conditions 
have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  overcrowding  of  school¬ 
rooms,  the  erection  of  school  buildings  upon  inadequate,  im- 

'A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Sanitary  Association  for 
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properly  selected  sites,  and  the  building  of  many  school- 
houses  without  a  proper  consideration  of  the  most  effective 
form  of  construction  or  provision  for  ventilation  and 
sanitation. 

Previous  to  the  time  when  concerted  action  was  taken  upon 
the  lines  subseciuently  adopted  by  the  observers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  ocular 
defects  of  the  school  children  of  the  United  States,  many 
investigations  had  been  made  in  foreign  countries,  which  not 
only  indicated  a  higher  percentage  of  visual  defects  in  the 
children  of  the  older  countries  than  it  has  ever  been  demon¬ 
strated  exists  in  this  country,  but  also  resulted  in  sanitary 
and  other  changes,  w  Inch  time  and  further  observation  have 
clearly  demonstrated  are  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  present 
generation  and  are  destined  to  be  of  still  greater  service  to 
the  generations  to  come. 

Defective  vision  is  the  result  of  the  ocular  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  and  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  structural  changes  in  the  eyeball  itself,  which  in  the  form¬ 
ative  period  during  tissue-building  is  susceptible  of  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  contour  and  accompanying  errors  of  the  refraction 
as  a  result  of  continued  visual  effort,  overtaxing  the  muscles 
and  tunics  of  the  eye. 

It  has  been  frecpiently  demonstrated  that  in  infants  the 
normal  ocular  condition  is  hypermetropia  (or  far-sighted¬ 
ness),  which  is  almost  invariably  present.  It  has  also  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  (flattened  or  foreshortened)  eyeball  of 
the  hy])ermetropic  child  frequently  undergoes  during  school 
life  and  work  a  i)rogressive  lengthening  of  the  optic  axis, 
structural  changes  in  the  eyeball  gradually  taking  ])lace,  the 
hypermetro])ic  eye  becoming  rapidly  emmetropic  (or  normal 
eye),  and  in  many  instances  finally  develo])ing  progressive 
myopia  (near-sightedness)  or  some  of  the  forms  of  simple 
or  com])ound  astigmatism  (which  is  due  to  irregularity  of  the 
contour  of  the  cornea  in  one  or  more  of  its  meridians). 

The  develoi)ment  of  structural  changes  in  children  pro¬ 
gresses  in  logical  se(|uence  during  the  natural  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  eyeball,  the  distention  occurring  while  it  is  in  the 
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plastic  stage  of  growth,  when  the  ocular  tissues  are  soft  and 
yielding.  Abnormal  development  is  encouraged  by  the  con¬ 
stant  hyperaemia  of  the  globe,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
continued  visual  effort  at  the  near  point. 

Under  persistent  efforts  at  near  vision  in  growing  children, 
the  eye-strain  developed  results  in  a  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  eyeball,  which  is  repeatedly  temporarily  distorted  by  the 
traction  of  its  own  fatigued  and  irritated  muscles,  until  finally 
its  contour  becomes  permanently  abnormal.  If  the  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball  is  regular  and  progressive  and  only  results 
in  a  lengthening  of  the  optic  axis,  myopia  is  the  result;  if  the 
development  is  irregular,  astigmatism  is  produced,  the 
changes  affecting  the  contour  of  the  eyeball  in  one  or  more 
c>f  its  meridians. 

The  cjuestion,  what  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  ocular  dis¬ 
ease  already. in  existence,  and  to  prevent  the  development  of 
ocular  defects  in  future  generations,  are  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  An  education  of  the  public  sentiment  is  the  first  step 
toward  any  reform  measures;  much  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  direction  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  school  work.  State  boards  of  education  and 
others  have  interested  themselves  in  the  plans  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  school 'buildings  and  have  prepared,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  furnish,  working  drawings  of  schoolhouses,  of 
various  capacity  and  cost,  for  the  use  of  districts  intending  to 
erect  new  buildings.  State  boards  of  health  have,  under  the 
advice  of  competent  ophthalmologists,  formulated  plans  of 
and  issued  circulars  concerning  the  method  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  school  children  for  defective  eyesight.  Municipali¬ 
ties  have,  in  many  instances,  undertaken  detailed  examination 
of  the  pupils  of  their  public  schools. 

Independent  observers  have  made  examinations  and  tabu¬ 
lated  their  results.  Much  has  been  written  and  widely  circu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a  public  interest  in  this 
important  business. 

Local  boards  of  education,  as  a  result  of  the  dissemination 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  thoroly  up-to- 
date  schoolhouse  construction,  have  in  many  instances 
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adopted  plans  for  and  erected  school  buildings  upon  health¬ 
ful  sites  of  suitable  location  and  dimensions,  with  adequate 
light-supply  to  rooms  of  ample  capacity,  heated  and  ven¬ 
tilated  in  the  most  approved  and  scientific  manner,  in  which 
the  recognized  sanitary  appliances  are  so  arranged  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  the  emanation  of  deleterious  gases, 
and  the  school  furniture  and  general  decoration  of  the  interior 
adapted  to  all  of  the  conditions  as  they  are  at  present  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  interested  scientists  that 
in  the  near  future  schoolhouses  will  only  be  erected  under 
restrictions  which  will  compel  a  compliance  with  certain 
formulated  rules  for  location,  construction,  and  sanitation,  to 
be  ada])ted  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  students  of  the 
present  and  of  future  generations  that  systematic  ocular  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  shall  be 
universally  adopted.  The  authorities  of  any  State  or  munici¬ 
pality  in  which  such  examinations  have  not  yet  been  insti¬ 
tuted  should  at  once,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  worthy 
I)redeces.sors,  inaugurate  a  system  of  ocular  examination  in 
their  schools.  One  of  the  most  complete  circulars  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  examination  of  school  children  for  defective  vis¬ 
ion  yet  issued  is  that  of  the  New  York  State  board  of  health, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Baxter  T.  Smelzer. 
Secretary,  at  .\lbany.  N.  In  connection  with  these  in¬ 
structions  test-cards  are  soon  to  be  furnished  to  applicants  by 
the  New  York  State  board  of  health ;  they  may  be  also  secured 
thru  any  optician.  I'he  te.st-caial  flevised  by  Dr.  Frank 
Alli)ort  of  Minneapolis,  with  test-type  and  full  instructions 
to  teachers  for  the  examination  of  their  scholars’  eyes,  and 
also  containing  a  .series  of  (|ue.stions  relating  to  possible  dis¬ 
ease  f)f  the  ear  and  throat,  may  be  used  as  more  convenient. 
It  is  ]niblished  and  sold  by  Aimer  Coe.  of  No.  65  State  Street, 
Chicago. 

Examinations  should  not  only  be  made  once  in  each 
school,  but  should  be  continued  regularly  each  year  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fall  term,  as  the  students  advance  from  grade 
to  grade.  In  case  errors  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye  are  dis- 
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covered  they  should  be  properly  corrected  by  glasses,  and  all 
necessary  steps  must  be  taken  for  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  relief  and  well-being  of  the  school  children  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  In  this  manner  the  minimum  amount  of  danger  of 
encouraging  an  increase  in  existing  ocular  defects  may  be 
assured  to  the  scholar  while  performing  the  work  at  the  near 
point  which  the  reciuirements  of  the  ordinary  school  curric¬ 
ulum  impose  upon  the  eye  of  the  student  of  the  present  day. 

The  most  acceptable  method  of  procedure  to  all  concerned 
in  case  an  error  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye  is  present  is  to 
have  the  student  immediately  referred  to  his  or  her  family 
physician,  with  the  request  that  he  shall  refer  to  some  com¬ 
petent  ophthalmologist  for  examination.  If  the  eyes  are 
reddened  or  discharging,  the  scholar  should  be  sent,  home 
with  a  letter  of  explanation  and  not  permitted  to  again  attend 
school  until  a  medical  certificate  shall  be  presented  indicating 
that  the  condition  is  of  a  harmless  character  and  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  infection  of  any  of  the  other  pupils.  In 
case  the  circumstances  of  the  pupil  will  not  permit  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  medical  fee.  he  might  be  referred  to  one  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  at  which  he  could  be  examined  and  treated  free  of 
charge.  Blank  forms  of  notification  should  be  prepared  for 
use  in  communicating  the  result  of  the  examination  and  con¬ 
veying  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  pupils  who  require  examination  or  medical  treatment. 

The  preliminary  entrance  examination,  both  ocular  and 
physical,  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  public  schools, 
before  beginning  their  school  life-work,  is  of  vital  importance, 
altho  it  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  that  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  i)opulation  of  the  country  are  school 
children,  destined  for  the  period  of  about  one-third  of  their 
natural  lives  to  inhabit,  for  two-thirds  of  the  working  hours 
of  the  day.  buildings  used  for  school  purposes,  the  desirability 
of  a  pupil’s  possessing  good  vision  and  a  physical  adaptability 
for  the  work  is  easily  realized.  If,  upon  examination,  ocular 
defect  or  physical  disability  were  discovered,  the  applicant 
might  be  denied  admission  until  all  that  could  be  done  for  the 
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amelioration  of  the  condition  was  accomplished.  Children 
affected  by  contagious  or  infectious  disease  should  not  be 
admitted  at  all  while  a  menace  to  other  pupils. 

Scientific  advances  will  before  long  necessitate  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  scholars  who  have  ocular  or  physical  defects  to  a 
privileged  class,  where  by  a  system  of  selective  studies  they 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  commensurate  with  their  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications,  and  be  given  only  the  amount  of  school 
work  which  they  have  ocular  and  physical  ability  to  perform. 
Pupils  with  defective  vision,  or  those  who  are  physically 
weak,  should  not  be  advanced  to  their  own  detriment  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  ])hysically  strong,  nor  allowed  to  under¬ 
take  tlie  entire  school  curriculum  as  now  laid  down  for  all 
students  alike,  regardless  of  any  consideration  of  their  innate 
strength  being  sufficient  to  withstand  the  strain,  or  the  po.s- 
sible  result  of  a  constant  overtaxation  of  the  physical  and 
mental  forces. 

The  plan  of  school  work  must  be  so  arranged  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  individual  possessing  average  intelligence  should  be 
able,  by  the  employment  of  due  diligence,  to  perform  the 
recpiired  amount  of  study  without  ocular  or  physical  injury. 
Teaching  should  be  didactic  in  character,  with  the  aid  of 
blackboards,  maps,  etc.,  to  encourage  frecpient  rest  for  the 
ocular  muscles  by  the  em])loyment  of  the  eye  in  distant  vi.s- 
ion.  School  study-periods  should  be  arranged,  and  the 
amount  of  home  work  curtailed  as  much  as  a  reasonable  edu¬ 
cational  progress  will  permit.  The  fact  that  work  at  the  near 
point  at  home,  where  the  conditions  are  frequently  quite  as 
unsatisfactory  as  in  any  school,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
arranging  the  cour.se  of  study  and  allotting  the  time  to  be 
required  for  work  outside  of  school  hours.  The  (piestion  of 
the  medical  supervision  of  the  schoolhouses,  and  of  the 
scholars  by  a  competent  physician,  regularly  employed  to 
devote  constant  attention  to  the  phy.sical  condition  of  the 
pupils  engaged  in  school  work;  to  thoroly  inspect  the 
buildings  in  which  such  work  is  accomplished,  regulating  the 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  general  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  building;  to  make  the  necessary  physical  examina- 
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tion  of  applicants  for  admission  and  others;  to  act,  in  fact,  as 
the  general  health  officer  of  the  school  and  instructor  in 
hygiene,  not  only  for  the  scholars,  but  also  for  the  teachers, 
has  as  yet  been  only  partially  favorably  considered  in  a  limited 
number  of  localities  in  this  country. 

'I'he  system  of  constant  medical  supervision  was  first  ex¬ 
perimentally  adopted  in  Germany,  at  Wiesbaden.  It  was 
pronounced  a  success,  and  competent  medical  supervisors  are 
now  being  generally  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  larger 
communities. 

Medical  supervision  in  this  country  has  been,  until  the 
present  time,  and  is  still  confined,  to  more  or  less  spasmodic 
efforts,  consisting  of  examination  of  the  school  children 
thru  local  boards  of  education  and  municipalities  (in  al¬ 
most  all  instances,  for  defective  vision  only) — in  many  cases 
this  examination  is  made  but  once  in  a  school,  and  is  never 
repeated;  the  occasional  inspection  of  schoolhouses  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation  regarding  their  general  .sanitary  con¬ 
dition;  the  examination  of  children  of  the  schools  by  special 
observers  for  statistical  purposes. 

There  is  no  schoolhouse  in  this  country  in  which  the 
medical  inspectors  appointed  have  complete  control,  except 
it  may  be  during  the  period  of  construction.  Schools  have 
not  as  yet  been  placed  under  the  complete  hygienic  control 
of  medical  supervisors  or  inspectors,  nor  have  any  steps  been 
taken  for  the  appointment  of  officers,  possessing  adeipiate 
powers  and  receiving  sufficient  compensation  to  enable  them 
to  devote  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  regulation,  super¬ 
vision,  and  instruction,  altho  hygienic  reports  relating  to 
the  results  attained  under  the  direction  of  such  inspectors 
indicate  that  complete  medical  supervision  is  no  longer  ex¬ 
perimental,  but  is  certain  to  be  conducive  of  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  results. 

In  the  near  future  general  legislation  must  come  which  will 
make  compulsory  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  conditions  to 
provide  for  the  scientific  care  and  protection,  in  every  es¬ 
sential  particular,  of  all  of  the  public-school  children  of  the 
country,  under  laws  to  be  enacted  upon  the  same  lines  as 
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those  which  at  present  exist  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  advance  which  the  United  States  of  America  has  made 
in  a  short  period  of  time  is  unprecedented  in  the  previous 
history  of  any  national  progress.  It  has  been  due,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  exceptional  educational  facilities,  which  have 
resulted  in  a  general  enlightenment  of  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  educational  standard  has  been  advanced  to  a  plane 
necessitating  so  high  a  grade  of  general  attainment  that  it 
entails  for  the  ordinary  scholar,  except  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  physical  and  mental 
energy  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  resources  of  the  youth 
of  the  present  age.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  attention 
shall  be  given  to  every  detail  in  school-life  work  which  can 
result  in  preventing  the  moral,  mental,  or  physical  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  country.  They,  in  the  near  future, 
must  carry  on  the  work  which  has  already  reached  and  is 
constantly  attaining  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  Unless  the 
present  generation  is  to  nurture  a  race  of  mental  giants,  who 
will  be  jdiysically  degenerate  pygmies,  steps  must  be  taken 
at  once  to  adopt  every  measure  which  is  scientifically  proven 
to  be  of  advantage  in  preventing  the  onset  of  diseased  condi¬ 
tions  of  any  character  in  the  children  of  our  public  schools. 

W.ALTER  B.  Johnson 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  IN  PROMOTING 
PUPILS 

For  many  years  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  city  have  been  made  semi¬ 
annually  on  or  about  February  i  and  July  r.  Pupils  are 
recommended  for  promotion,  or  they  are  examined  or  tested 
as  to  proficiency,  and  in  accordance  with  such  examination 
or  test,  are  advanced  to  the  next  higher  grade  or  are  "  left 
back.”  In  the  latter  event  the  child  is  obliged  once  more 
to  cover  the  entire  work  of  the  previous  term  and  cannot  be 
advanced  until  the  next  semi-annual  promotion. 

The  children  who  are  not  promoted  are  known  as  “  hold-, 
overs.”  A  “  hold-over  ”  who  has  missed  a  promotion  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  change  of  school,  absence  of  the  teacher,  or 
any  other  reason  for  which  the  child  is  not  personally  re¬ 
sponsible.  occasionally  makes  a  creditable  record  during  the 
second  term  in  the  grade;  but  usually  the  unjiromoted  rem¬ 
nant  will  include  the  dull  child,  the  careless  or  inattentive 
child,  the  child  who  lacks  the  proper  foundation,  and  the  child 
whose  development  has  been  arrested  by  some  physical  defect 
or  retarded  by  faulty  teaching.  That  the  hold-overs  form  the 
most  undesirable  material  in  the  newly  organized  class  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  this  method  of  promotion.  The  incalcu¬ 
lable  injury  suffered  by  the  individual  hold-over  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  thoughtful  observer,  but  a  problem  pre¬ 
senting  so  many  difficulties,  in  aiming  toward  the  good  of  the 
many,  necessarily  forces  into  the  background  the  interests  of 
the  few.  Consequently  the  system  usually  advances  these 
hold-overs  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  a  grade,  whether 
fit  or  unfit;  but  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  they  remain  unam¬ 
bitious  and  apathetic,  and  in  schools  where  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  answer  a  fire  of  questions  is  the  gauge  of  the  teacher’s 
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success,  they  constitute  the  most  unwelcome  element  in  every 
class. 

The  grave  objections  to  a  common  grading  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  natural  ability  need  not  be  entered  into  here. 
Superintendent  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  has  made  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  sufficiently  clear.  Close  study  of  Mr. 
Shearer’s  plan  led  me  to  formulate  the  one  now  in  operation 
in  my  school.  I  found  the  Elizabeth  system  impracticable 
for  our  large  graded  schools.  Our  teachers  have  not  been 
trained  to  teach  different  grades  or  different  parts  of  the  same 
grade  simultaneously;  our  children  are  so  accustomed  to  giv¬ 
ing  close  attention  to  the  teacher  that,  when  separated  into 
groups,  their  minds  invariably  wander  from  their  own  tasks 
to  listen  to  the  instruction  being  given  to  some  other  group. 
Then,  too,  our  classrooms  are  too  small  and  too  inadequately 
equipped  for  the  proper  division  of  the  pupils  into  the  groups 
this  system  advises. 

But  its  general  plan  appealed  strongly  to  my  sense  of 
justice.  It  extended  an  opportunity  to  the  slow  or  backward 
child  which  it  could  readily  embrace,  and  I  determined  so  to 
modify  it  that  it  would  meet  the  limitations  of  our  schools. 

Until  July,  1898,  my  system  of  promotion  had  been  as 
follows: 

Children  were  classified  as  ‘‘  positively  fit  ”  for  promotion, 
“  positively  unfit  ”  and  “  doubtful.”  1'he  ”  positively  fit  ” 
were  advanced,  the  “  positively  unfit  ”  held  back,  and  the 

doubtful  ”  numbered  in  the  orcler  of  merit  and  promoted 
in  turn  until  the  room  next  above  was  filled  to  its  extreme 
limit.  Faulty  as  this  latter  measure  proved,  it  was  forced 
upon  us.  because  the  inexorable  pressure  from  without  for 
admission  to  the  school  absolutely  forbade  a  vacant  seat  any¬ 
where.  This  sy.stem  of  promotion  encouraged  two  great 
evils: 

I.  The  same  pupils,  term  after  term,  were  found  on  the 
“  doubtful  ”  list.  The  necessity  of  filling  vacancies  above 
compelled  their  advance;  their  weaknesses  accumulated,  and 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  they 
utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  work.  In  these  instances  it 
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was  plainly  evident  that  the  demands  of  each  successive  grade 
and  the  stride  of  the  brighter  minds  had  forced  the  “  doubt¬ 
ful  ”  ones,  so  long  tottering  upon  insecure  foundations,  far 
beyond  their  ability  to  follow: 

2.  Each  class  containing  pupils  of  widely  varying  degrees 
of  capability,  ranging  from  very  quick  to  very  dull,  the  teacher 
was  compelled  to  guide  herself  by  the  average  mind,  the 
“  middle  third.”  More  or  less  disorder  and  apathy  ensued 
among  the  children,  for  the  brightest  often  grew  careless  and 
inattentive  under  tasks  that  were  too  simple  for  their  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  the  dullest  lost  interest  because  the  work  frequently 
reached  out  beyond  their  grasp. 

Summing  up,  I  may  state  that  under  this  system,  70  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  were  usually  promoted; 
the  number  reached  as  high  as  80  per  cent.,  when  the  need 
for  “  filling  up  ”  became  more  than  ordinarilv  pressing.  As 
has  been  shown,  two  classes  of  pupils  .suffered  more  or  less 
severely:  namely,  the  bright  child  with  insufficient  tasks,  and 
the  dull  one  with  tasks  beyond  its  strength. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  1898,  there  were  in  my  school  28 
full-time  classes  and  4  half-day  classes,  the  latter  expedient 
having  been  adopted  to  satisfy  the  inordinate  pressure  for 
admission  to  the  school.  They  were  divided  as  follows;  (the 
numeral  indicating  the  year  at  school;  the  letter  .\  the  first 
half.  B  the  second  half  of  the  year).  Two  classes  each  of 
7  B.  7  A.  6  B,  5  A.  4  B,  4  .\.  3  B.  3  .\.  2  B.  2  A.  and  i  B;  three 
each  of  6  K  and  5  B  and  four  of  i  A,  two  of  these  having  been 
formed  on  June  fir.st.  Promotions  were  made  on  June  30. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  plan  T  made  no  change  in 
the  grading  of  the  seventh-year  classes,  but  introduced 
the  system  from  the  sixth  year  downward.  Where  two 
or  more  rooms  were  occupied  by  classes  of  a  similar 
grade  they  w'ere  classified  as  follow^s:  Room  i.  the  bright¬ 
est  material;  Room  2.  medium  material;  Room  3.  the  poorest 
material.  Where  there  were  only  two  rooms,  the  better  ma¬ 
terial  went  to  Room  i,  the  poorer  to  Room  2.  In  most  cases 
the  better  or  more  experienced  teachers  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  poorer  material.  The  teacher  of  each  first  division 
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was  instructed  to  forge  ahead  as  rapidly  as  safety  would  per¬ 
mit,  promotion  having  been  promised  to  the  children  just  as 
soon  as  the  work  assigned  by  law  to  the  grade  should  have 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  The  teacher  of  each  second 
or  third  division  was  told  to  proceed  more  slowly;  to  select 
simple  tasks  covering  only  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
grade;  to  allow  the  children  all  the  time  they  might  need  to 
grasp  the  different  subjects;  to  encourage  each  pupil;  but  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  dullest  minds. 

The  measure  of  the  teacher’s  success  was  recorded  by  the 
development  of  each  individual  child.  Here,  too,  promotion 
was  assured  at  any  time,  and  time  limits  for  the  completion  of 
the  grade  extended  when  necessary. 

For  instance,  where  the  period  of  four  and  a  half  months  as 
laid  down  by  law  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  required 
gr(nmd,  another  four  of  six  weeks  were  added  with  a  special 
promotion  guaranteed  at  the  end  of  the  time  extension. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hold-over  who,  by  the  old  system, 
would  have  lost  an  entire  term,  loses  much  less  time  under 
the  new,  and  advances  at  a  gait  fitted  to  his  strength.  There 
is  perceptible  gain  in  other  directions.  The  primal  cause  of 
individual  dullness  being  sought  and  found,  means  are  taken 
to  remove  it  and  progress  is  no  longer  hampered.  Careless¬ 
ness  and  inattention  are  of  necessity  aggravated  by  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  work  that  is  neither  new-  nor  interesting,  an  inev¬ 
itable  result  of  the  old  way  of  “  keeping  back  "  for  a  second 
term,  but  they  disappear  muf  r  'he  individual  instruction  the 
new  method  permits.  The  weakness  in  fundamentals  or  the 
sheer  incapacity  that  hitherto  had  been  most  baffling,  is  at 
once  overcome  by  tasks  adapted  to  existing  ability  or  recep¬ 
tivity. 

In  Division  i,  both  teacher  and  children  have  grown  more 
ambitious  to  get  ahead  in  their  work.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
room  teems  with  eagerness,  industry,  and  faithfulness.  Indif¬ 
ference  and  disorder  have  completely  vanished  and  a  fine 
esprit  de  corps  animates  them  all.  One  class,  4  B,  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  grade  work  on  December  i.  Only  five  out  of  the 
sixty  girls  on  its  register  were  not  ready  to  go  on.  These 
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were  immediately  transferred  to  Division  2,  which  class  being 
of  the  same  grade,  no  disgrace  was  entailed  upon  the  trans¬ 
ferees,  who  were  advanced  with  the  rest  of  that  class  at  the 
regular  promotion  on  January  30.  Another  class,  5  A, 
entered  upon  a  new  grade  as  early  as  January  3,  with  every 
member  fully  up  to  the  mark. 

In  Division  2  the  teachers  have  grown  more  sympathetic 
and  find  less  fault  with  slow  pupils,  and  these,  no  longer  held 
at  high  pressure  in  order  to  keep  up  with  unusually  gifted 
classmates,  are  daily  growing  more  self-confident.  Ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  awakened  in  many  of  them,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  they  see  themselves  enabled  to  climb  to¬ 
ward  the  top.  They  find  it  less  hopeless  and  discouraging  to 
strive  for  rank  among  their  ecpials  than  in  a  class  whare  a  few 
bright  minds  will  always  hold  the  lead,  often,  too,  without  ap¬ 
parent  effort.  The  work  prepared  to  fit  the  scope  of  the 
slower  intellects  is  comprehended  by  every  member  of  the 
class,  consequently  the  interest  is  sustained  and  inattention 
or  indifference  is  rarely  met.  Heretofore  a  transfer  for  in¬ 
ability  sent  the  child  to  a  lower  grade  and  meant  the  loss  of 
half  a  year;  to-day,  the  classes  being  only  different  parts  of 
one  grade,  the  loss  is  rarely  more  than  two  months. 

A  class  in  the  third  division  had  not  completed  its  grade  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  January  30;  it  was  permitted  to  continue 
its  work  under  the  same  teacher  and  was  promoted  on  March 
12,  a  distinct  gain  of  three  and  one-half  months,  for  under  the 
old  system  every  pupil  in  that  class  would  have  “  held  over  ” 
for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  term.  Equally,  the  4  B  class  in 
the  first  division,  which  entered  5  A  on  December  i  and  was 
again  advanced  to  5  B  on  April  1 1 ,  made  an  absolute  gain  of 
ten  weeks  in  seven  school  months.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  teachers  in  the  second  and  third  divisions  have  grown  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  work  and  so  warmly  attached  to 
their  children  that,  at  the  last  general  promotion,  most  of 
them  pleaded  for  permission  to  retain  the  same  pupils  and 
carry  them  on  thru  the  next  grade. 

I  have,  however,  found  two  serious  objections  to  the  new 
system,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  more  than  offset  by  the 
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tremendous  gain  in  every  other  direction,  and  by  the  undeni¬ 
able  evidence  that  the  g'eneral  character  of  the  teaching 
thruout  the  school  has  reached  a  higher  plane. 

The  disadvantages  to  be  combated  or  to  be  left  to  the  wise 
adjustment  of  time,  are: 

1.  The  disturbance  to  the  homogeneity  of  a  class 
caused  by  adding  to  its  number  members  not  quite  “  up  to 
the  grade.”  This  is  unavoidable  in  a  school  where  the  de¬ 
mand  for  admission  makes  it  necessary  immediately  to  fill 
every  vacated  seat; 

2.  The  proper  place  for  individuals  not  ready  for  pro¬ 
motion  has  not  yet  been  found,  as  may  be  illustrated  thus: 
A  pupil  in  5  B  is  ‘‘  left  back.”  There  are  three  classes  in  this 
grade:  5  B  i„  composed  of  the  brightest  minds,  will  advance 
most  rapidly;  5  B  2,  with  children  of  average  ability,  will  re¬ 
quire  the  full  term  to  complete  its  work;  5B  3  may  need  seven 
or  eight  months  to  cover  the  course,  its  progress  being  ham¬ 
pered  by  its  slow  pupils.  Where  shall  we  place  the  hold¬ 
over? 

Apparently  in  the  first  division,  for  he  has  already  covered 
the  entire  ground.  Yet  here  he  is  brought  into  competition 
with  the  brightest  pupils  and  in  spite  of  his  previous  work  will 
quickly  fall  behind.  Being  slow,  he  would  seem  to  belong  in 
the  third  division,  yet  it  seems  hardly  just  to  put  him  in  the 
lowest  and  slowest  section  after  he  has  already  spent  a  whole 
term  in  the  grade.  A  second  division  might  answer  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  third  one  below  it;  otherwise  the  decision  must 
be  a  matter  for  experiment,  influenced  by  individual  needs 
and  circumstances. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  year  hold-over  is  the  cause 
of  most  serious  worry  in  this  plan.  I  believe  (a  belief  which 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  proof  until  the  expiration  of 
several  terms)  that  had  these  children  been  classified  from  the 
very  beginning  according  to  the  present  plan,  they  would, 
long  ere  this,  have  been  able  to  do  individual  thinking.  It 
was  the  faulty  process  to  which  they  had  always  been  sub¬ 
jected  that  produced  present  conditions:  that  process  being 
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removed,  the  dull  child  of  the  future  will  he  a  far  less  dis¬ 
couraging  factor  in  the  product  of  a  teacher’s  work. 

Six  months’  trial  of  this  system  in  my  school  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  promotion  list  on  February  i,  1899,  to  88 
per  cent.  This  calculation  includes  37  pupils  who  lost  a  part 
of  the  term,  and  excludes  83  pupils  in  an  introductory  i  A 
class.  These  83  were  admitted  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term  and  had  attended  school  only  in  the  afternoons.  This 
means  only  two  hours  of  daily  instruction  and  represents  a 
makeshift  adopted  to  eke  out  insufficient  school  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  heaviest  hold-over  percentage  occurred  in  the 
third-year  classes,  where,  for  two  consecutive  terms,  serious 
illness  among  the  teachers  and  frecpient  changes  in  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  had  caused  loss  of  standing  to  the  children.  , 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  under  this  system  fully  90  per 
cent,  of  the  pui)ils  in  any  well-graded  school  may  be  con¬ 
stantly  advanced  without  forcing  and  without  loss  of  time. 
Furthermore,  that  the  brighter  pupils  will  legitimately  gain 
a  full  year,  and  brilliant  ones  a  year  and  a  half,  during  a 
seven-years’  course.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  time  gained 
by  the  slow  child,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  moment.  Greater  far 
for  such  a  one  is  the  gain  in  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
the  knowledge 'that  he  can  henceforth  hold  his  own  among 
his  fellows,  and  find  a  foot-hold  on  the  ladder  which  hereto¬ 
fore  had  been  utterly  inaccessible;  for,  under  the  spur  of 
dawning  ambition,  there  come  to  him  a  firm  determination 
to  make  progress  and  an  inner  resolve  to  bend  every  effort 
in  the  attempt  to  master  each  difficulty  that  rises  in  his 
path.  T  see  my  bright  children  no  longer  handicajjped  in 
their  onward  march,  nor  ruthlessly  pressed  into  the  hamper¬ 
ing  mold  cast  to  fit  the  average  child;  I  see  my  slow  ones 
eagerly  reaching  out  to  grasp  the  patient,  helping  hand.  I 
see  them  all  believing  in  themselves,  and  at  last  growing  thru 
self-help  and  self-development. 

Riciiman 

Principal  of  Pi  bi.ic  School  77, 

Nf.w  York,  N.  Y. 
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Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  the  idea  of  getting 
something  for  less  than  its  actual  value  is  irresistibly  and 
almost  universally  attractive.  Apart  from  any  pleasure  or 
profit  that  may  chance  to  accrue  from  the  possession  of  any 
article  so  obtained,  there  is  the  comfortable  feeling  that  we 
have  obtained  it  thru  our  superior  cleverness  and  discern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  stands  as  a  tangible  evidence  and  perpetual 
reminder  of  our  practical  shrewdness  and  business  capacity. 
This  is  one  great  element  in  the  fascination  exerted  by  bar¬ 
gain  counters  and  auctions;  a  fascination  felt  by  many  who 
are  perfectly  able  to  pay  the  market  price.  This  is  the  origin 
of  that  large  class  of  exceptionally  sharp  buyers  represented 
by  Mrs.  Toodles,  who  secure  miscellaneous  and  useless 
articles  at  phenomenal  prices  because  they  are  so  handy  to 
have  in  the  house.  Probably  this  state  of  affairs  need  not  sit 
too  heavily  on  our  souls;  doubtless  in  many  cases  where  the 
buyer  thinks  he  has  gotten  the  better  of  the  seller,  the  seller 
knows  that  he  has  outwitted  the  buyer,  and  both  being  satis¬ 
fied  the  result  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

When,  h()wever,  an  ordinarily  clear-sighted  people  like  the 
Americans  attempt  to  carry  the  same  rules  of  conduct  into  a 
sphere  that  is  purely  intellectual,  when  they  attempt  to  buy 
things  spiritual  in  the  cheapest  market,  they  inevitably  get 
the  worst  of  their  bargain.  The  world  of  business  is  the  com¬ 
plex  product  of  social  conditions  and  human  energy,  and  its 
laws  are  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  of  man’s  own  making; 
but  this  world  of  business  is  one  thing,  and  the  world  of  the 
intellect  is  another.  Our  intellectual  gains  and  losses  are 
subject  to  laws  which  man  has  not  made  and  cannot  change. 
A  primary  law  governing  intellectual  acquisition  is  that  the 
individual  must  pay  an  equivalent  for  what  he  gets.  Here  at 
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least  is  a  region  where  the  aggregated  wealth  and  cleverness 
of  a  whole  nation  of  shopkeepers  are  light  as  thistledown  in 
the  scales;  a  region  where  there  are  no  bargain  counters,  no 
auctions,  and  no  cheating,  and  where  no  man  can  truly  pay 
the  debt  or  save  the  soul  of  another.  Here,  in  this  world  of 
the  intellect,  a  man  gets  nothing  for  nothing,  and  the  more 
real  effort  he  expends,  the  more  he  may  reasonably  hope  to 
receive. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  that 
pinchbeck  culture  with  which  we  are  all  but  too  familiar.  I 
kn(nv  very  well  that  a  cheap  imitation  of  learning  can  be  bad 
at  a  f>rice  which,  if  cheap  in  a  lower  sense,  is  in  a  higher  most 
disastrously  dear.  I  am  speaking  of  intellectual  gains,  not  of 
what  may  be  made  to  pass  for  such,  and  I  say  that  to  attempt 
to  buy  below  cost  price  in  this  market  is  to  commit  an  act  of 
folly. 

It  ought  to  be  cpiite  superfluous  to  say  this:  unfortunately 
it  appears  to  be  very  needful  to  say  it  at  the  present  time  as 
plainly  and  as  strongly  as  possible.  Self-evident  as  this  pri¬ 
mary  law  of  a  true  intellectual  growth  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
large,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  readers  are  i)ractically  disregarding  it,  and — what  is  still 
more  surprising — a  very  considerable  company  of  eminent 
scholars  and  writers  seem  bent  upon  promoting  a  delusion 
already  but  too  prevalent.  Imperfectly  educated  readers, 
while  they  apparently  recognize  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
great  literatures,  are  being  led  to  imagine  they  can  get  that 
knowledge  without  paying  for  it;  that  is,  without  expending 
a  tithe  of  that  honest  effort  by  which  alone  it  can  be  gained. 
There  may  be  legitimate  ground  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  tbe  way  in  which  a  literary  work  should  be  studied,  or  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  various  collateral  aids  should  be 
employed,  but  w  hatever  else  we  may  do  or  leave  undone,  one 
thing  should  be  beyond  (piestion:  the  man  or  woman  who 
would  really  enter  into  any  supreme  literary  creation  must 
first  read  it  thru;  he  must  read  it  for  himself,  not  vicariously 
thru  critics  or  in  synopses;  he  must  read  it  not  once  but  many 
times,  with  the  best  strength  of  his  intellect  and  with  the 
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sympathetic  guiding  of  his  spirit.  This  honest  putting  forth 
of  one’s  powers  in  the  struggle  to  master  a  great  book  is  the 
I)rice  exacted  of  everyone  who  desires  really  to  possess  it;  the 
man  who  will  not.  or  cannot,  give  the  time,  or  trouble,  or 
strength  to  that  struggle  cannot — by  any  patent  device  or 
backstairs  methods — get  the  benefit.  Great  books  may  in¬ 
deed  be  as  angelic  messengers  to  us,  but  they  are  like  that 
angel  at  the  brook  I’enuel;  to  win  their  blessing  we  must 
wrestle  with  them  alone,  refusing  to  let  them  go.  This 
notion  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  obsolete;  and  the 
oldtime  reader,  trained  to  patient  research,  and  capable  of 
the  prolonged  concentration  required  for  the  mastery  of  a 
substantial  masterpiece,  is  growing  more  and  more  rare. 
There  is  an  increasing  belief  that  our  time  is  becoming  too 
valuable  for  us  to  devote  much  of  it  to  the  masterpieces  of 
literature.  Why,  it  is  urged,  should  we  waste  leisure  which 
might  be  better  employed,  in  reading  the  Iliad,  the  Divine 
comedy,  or  Haiidct.  when  a  few'  sample  pages  from  each 
of  these  somewhat  lengthy  and  difficult  works,  together  with 
an  abstract  of  the  plot  and  a  critical  essay,  will  give  us  all 
that  we  need  for  conversation  or  for  culture.  It  is  assumed 
on  every  hand  that  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  read  for 
themselves  can  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  experts 
who  will  read  for  them  and  manage  to  transfer  the  benefits  of 
their  studies,  without  any  undue  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients.  It  is  held,  in  fine,  that  it  is  possible  to  enter  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  immortals  without  paying  the  time- 
honored  fee  for  admission. 

The  delusion  that  a  fictitious  acquaintance  with  a  hundred 
books  thru  “  elegant  extracts  ”  and  desiccated  biographies, 
is  better  than  a  true  understanding  of  one,  is  so  old  that  it 
should  have  been  long  since  effectually  dispelled.  Hamlet’s 
solilo(|uv.  Portia’s  plea  for  mercy,  “  My  name  is  Norval,” 
and  other  vagrant  passages,  have  been  wandering  so  long 
thru  readers,  speakers,  and  volumes  of  “  choice  verse,” 
that  thus  thrust  out  of  their  surroundings,  they  have  become 
the  tramps  of  literature.  The  extraordinary  fact  is  that  with 
all  our  boasted  advance  in  literarv  study,  with  all  the  clamor 
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that  there  has  been  about  the  necessity  of  l)ringing  students 
and  readers  “  directly  in  contact  with  the  literature  itself,” 
this  delusion  that  reading  can  be  done  by  sample  is  not 
merely  undispelled,  but  more  and  more  abounding.  To-day 
our  be.st  writers  are  preparing,  our  most  prominent  publishers 
printing,  and — in  many  cases — our  biggest  department-stores 
selling,  so-called  Libraries  which  claim  to  contain  samples  of 
the  best  works  of  the  best  writers  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
so  presented  as  to  give  the  fortunate  reader  a  knowledge  of 
the  sum  of  the  world’s  best  literature. 

Prominent  among  these  Libraries  is  that  known  as  The 
Library  of  the  xvorld's  best  literature,  called  by  one  journal 
“  the  greatest  purely  literary  enterprise  of  the  century.” 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  widely-known  of  our  living  writers;  the  brst  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  is  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie;  it  has  enlisted  in 
its  service  many  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  critics  of  two  con¬ 
tinents.  According  to  the  Prospectus:  ‘‘  It  afifords  a  general 
view  of  literature  from  remote  anti<|nity  to  the  present  time, 
and  contains  the  best  and  brightest  reading  from  the 
brightest  and  best  writers,  speakers,  and  tbinkers  of  all  ages, 
nations,  aiul  periods.  It  treats  every  important  literary  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  minds  (jf  men  have  considered  for  the  past 
thirty  centuries,  and  presents  the  best  and  most  representa¬ 
tive  specimens  of  every  class  of  literary  quality  as  expressed 
in  ])oetry,  prose,  history,  biography,  oratory,  essay,  romance, 
science,  ])hilosoph\,  theology,  etc.;  embodying  (as  one  might 
reasonably  infer)  every  sentiment,  grave  and  gay.”  I  cannot 
recall  anything  more  liberal  or  comj)rehensive  than  this, 
unless  it  be  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers’ 
Academy,  'i'he  work,  we  are  further  told,  is  ”  not  only  a 
library  of  reference,  but  a  library  to  be  read.”  One  admirer, 
after  rehearsing  the  breadth  of  its  range,  and  declaring  that 
“  the  prophet,  the  moralist,  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  dram¬ 
atist,  the  novelist,  and  the  wit  ”  have  contributed  their  best 
to  these  volumes,  adds  ingenuously — “  and  what  is  most  sur¬ 
prising  about  it  all  is,  that  these  pages  are  thoroly  reada¬ 
ble.”  Moreover,  ‘‘  the  Library  contains  .synopses  of  all  im- 
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portant  works  of  fiction,  dramas,  epic  poems,  and  abstracts 
of  the  contents  of  all  the  principal  books  of  the  world,  giving 
the  reader  a  general  and  valuable  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  information,  or  of  intelligent  [?]  conversation  on  books, 
without  having  read  every  work  of  each  author.”  By  means 
of  these  abstracts,  critical  essays,  and  sample  passages,  we  are 
assured  that  novels  “  are  presented  in  a  more  accessible  form 
to  the  great  majority  of  readers  than  would  be  the  complete 
productions  themselves,”  so  that,  “  a  complete  novel  can  be 
mastered  and  enjoyed  in  an  hour,  or  in  a  single  evening, 
which  otherwise  would  take  much  time  to  wade  thru.” 
That  royal  road  to  learning,  the  very  possibility  of  which  old- 
fashioned  skeptics  deny,  is  thus  gloriously  thrown  open  and 
dedicated  to  the  public  use.  As  I  read  the  glowing  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  prospectus,  in  which  we  are  told  that  “  the 
Library  starts  a  new  epoch  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
American  people,”  I  seem  to  see  the  members  of  a  remote, 
humble,  but  aspiring  household,  assembled  after  their  day  of 
toil.  I  try  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  each,  as  the  father  of  the 
family  (sustained,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  a  sense  of  the 
benefits  he  is  dispensing)  reads  handy  sample  passages  from 
the  literature  of  thirty  centuries,  passing  with  a  fine  imparti¬ 
ality  from  Babylonian  Literature  to  the  Bab  ballads,  from  The 
Divine  Comedy  (in  selections)  to  Betsey  and  I  are  out  (which 
is  given  entire),  and  finally  refreshing  his  bedraggled  fol¬ 
lowers,  after  a  casual  plunge  into  Kant’s  Critique  of  pure  rea¬ 
son,  by  a  vivacious  selection  from  Mark  Twain,  or  Artemus 
Ward.  Here  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  in 
which  all  men  shall  take  all  literature  to  be  their  province. 

I  have  no  wish  to  treat  a  grave  matter  lightly;  nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  scene  I  have  ventured  to  picture  is  exaggerated 
or  impossible.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Warner  Library  is  advertised  and  sold  as  a  library  for 
the  general  reader,  it  is  arranged  as  a  reference  book; 
subjects  and  authors  being  given  in  strict  alphabetical 
order,  without  regard  to  any  natural  grouping  or  affilia¬ 
tions.  The  ordinary  reader  is  thus  deprived  of  the  only 
thread  which  could  really  guide  him  thru  the  labyrinth; 
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he  is  in  a  maze  thru  which  few  but  trained  students 

could  successfully  find  their  way,  and  passes  helplessly 

from  the  Kabbala  to  the  Kalavala,  and  from  Thomas  a 

Kempis  to  Grace  King  and  Kipling,  reading  everything  by 
turns  and  nothing  long.  I  believe  it  was  Goethe  who  said 
"  ( ireat  books  are  not  to  be  judged  by  brilliant  passages.”  I 
wish  that  this  sound  maxim  could  be  placed  on  the  title-page 
of  every  one  of  the  thirty  octavo  volumes  of  the  Warner 
Library. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misapprehension,  let  me  say  that  it 
lies  entirely  outside  of  my  present  purpose  to  criticise  Mr. 
Warner’s  Library  as  a  whole.  A  large  part  of  its  critical  and 
biographical  matters  I  have  not  even  examined,  but,  know¬ 
ing  well  the  high  standing  of  its  contributors,  I  am  hot  so 
presumptuous  as  to  question  its  excellence.  With  its  value 
as  a  work  of  reference,  or  with  any  other  admirable  features 
that  it  may  possess,  I  am  not  now  concerned.  My  strictures 
are  confined  solely  to  the  false  theory  upon  which  the  work 
is  prepared;  the  theory  that  in  the  study  of  literature  we  can 
enjoy  the  cake  without  paying  our  penny;  the  theory  that  a 
part  is  equal  to  the  whole.  The  world’s  great  triumphs  of 
literary  art  are  as  noble  buildings,  great  in  the  broad  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  of  a  symmetrical  design;  we  can  no  more 
know  them  thru  the  mutilated  disjecta  membra  of  selec¬ 
tions,  than  we  can  judge  of  the  majesty  of  the  Coliseum  by  a 
sample  brick.  When,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Warner 
and  his  associates,  we  have  read  six  pages  of  selected  passages 
from  Hamlet,  and  supplemented  our  studies  by  reading  the 
analysis  of  the  plot,  and  the  examination  of  the  sources  of  the 
drama,  which  cover  just  half  a  page  more;  what  have  we 
done?  We  may  have  gained  an  idea  that  we  know  some¬ 
thing  of  a  matter  about  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant — a 
most  prevalent  and  pestilent  delusion;  we  may  have  qualified 
ourselves,  in  our  own  conceit,  to  join  in  a  “  literary  ”  discus¬ 
sion;  we  may  have  convinced  ourselves  that  any  obligation 
on  our  part  to  study  a  world-masterpiece  has  thereby  been 
satisfactorily  discharged ;  we  may  have  acquired  or  confirmed 
in  ourselves  a  vicious  and  mentally  debilitating  habit  of 
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desuitor)'  reading;  we  may  have  done  all  this  and  worse;  but 
we  have  not  read  Hamlet.  A  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Homer,  or  of  Dante  is  not  to  be  thus  bought  cheap  at  any 
bargain  counter;  we  cannot  so  cheat  the  immortals,  we  only 
cheat  ourselves. 

1  have  spoken  of  j\Ir.  Warner’s  Library  at  comparative 
length  simply  because  it  is  an  excellent  representation  of 
enterprises  of  this  character.  The  same  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  recent  ventures  on  the  same  general  plan 
and  of  almost,  or  quite,  the  same  magnitude.  We  are  told, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  International  library  of  famous  litera¬ 
ture  "  the  leholc  literature  of  the  whole  world,  gathered  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.”  is  “  represented.”  It  is  true  that  after 
this  the  announcement  adds,  with  a  most  becoming  and 
modest  candor:  ‘‘  Xo  one  library  contains  it  all,  not  even  the 
library  of  the  Hritish  .Museum.”*  Donald  (i.  Mitchell  writes 
for  this  Library,  Andrew  Lang,  and  many  more.  Then  there 
is  the  Library  of  choice  literature,  upon  which  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  is  said  to  have  been  expended,  edited  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  K.  Spofford,  the  late  librarian,  and  present  assist¬ 
ant  librarian,  of  the  Congressional  Library.  Or,  if  we  turn 
from  literature  to  another  field,  we  can  find  in  Sixty  centuries 
of  history  the  “  history  of  the  entire  w  orld  from  the  beginning 
to — Dewey,  the  hero  of  Manila.”  We  are  told  that,  ”  by 
dipping  into  the  Library  for  an  hour  or  two  every  now  and 
then,  one  may  acquire  a  firrner  and  wider  grasp  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  and  the  men  w  ho  have  made  it,  than  could 
be  obtained  by  grubbing  about  for  a  lifetime  among  the  his¬ 
tories  of  single  countries.”  The  i)ow  er  to  read  has  been  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  enfeebled  by  modern  haste  and 
modern  superficiality;  it  has  been  undermined  by  the  insidi¬ 
ous  influence  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  short  stories,  and 
cheap  fiction:  if.  besides  all  this,  the  strong  meat  of  literature 
and  learning  is  to  be  resolved  into  fluid  extracts  and  watery 
broths,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  race  fed  on  such  sickroom  diet 
will  lose  all  power  of  masticating  and  digesting  solid  food. 

'  It  may  not  he  irrelevant  to  add  that  “  a  whole  edition  of  this  l.ihrary  has 
been  secured  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,”  and  that  the  passage  above  quoted  is  taken 
from  an  advertisement  which  appears  over  his  name. 
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Nor  is  this  pernicious  delusion  of  reading  by  sample  con¬ 
fined  to  works  of  the  character  of  those  just  mentioned.  A 
recent  example  of  its  growth  has  just  come  under  my  notice, 
which,  tlio  much  more  restricted  in  aim  and  therefore 
much  less  objectionable  in  character,  is  based  upon  the-  same 
unfortunate  misconception;  T  mean  Carpenter’s  American 
prose.  'I'his  book  is  not  a  subscription  book;  it  is  not  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  credulous  public  by  the  enterprise  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores;  glorified  by  advertisers,  or  extolled  by  undis- 
missable  book-agents;  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  leading  pub¬ 
lishing  house  and  reaches  us  thru  the  ordinary  channels. 
I  feel  constrained  to  speak  of  it  because  there  is  nothing  in  all 
this  to  put  the  wariest  upon  his  guard,  because  its  defects  are 
less  obvious,  and  because  the  eminence  of  its  editor  and  his 
associates  seems  almost  to  preclude  an  adverse  judgment. 
So  strong  is  the  presumption  raised  in  the  book’s  favor  by  a 
mere  recital  of  its  contributors  that  I  feel  com{>elled  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  to  mentioti  at  least  .some  of  their  names.  The  general 
editor  is  Professor  (ieorge  R.  Carpenter.  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  contributes  the  estimate  of  Lowell,  William  D. 
Howells  that  of  Curtis,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  that 
of  Thoreau,  aitd  John  Fiske  that  of  Parkman.  Not  only  are 
our  leading  men  of  letters  numbered  among  its  contributors; 
the  list  also  includes  eminent  scholars,  men  identified  with 
some  of  our  largest  universities,  who  stand  not  only  for  litera¬ 
ture  but  for  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Thus  Harvard  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Barrett  Wendell.  George  Santayana,  and  Lewis 
Edward  Gate.s — besides  Professor  Norton,  whose  name  has 
been  already  mentioned;  Columbia  by  the  general  editor, 
Brander  Matthews,  M unroe  Smith,  and  Harry  Thurston 
Peck.  It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  list;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  some  four  or  five  colleges  are  thus  ably  repre¬ 
sented,  and  to  add  that  in  many  cases  the  writers  are  special¬ 
ists  in  English. 

^’et  this  book  also  stands  for  the  practice  of  reading  by 
sample.  We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  "  the  volume  fol¬ 
lows  in  general  the  plan  adopted  ifi  Mr.  Craik’s  English 
prose  and  Mr.  W’ard’s  English  poets,”  and  that  “  its  object  is 
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to  present  extracts  of  considerable  length  from  the  works  of 
each  of  the  chief  American  prose-writers,  preceded  by  a  criti¬ 
cal  essay  and  a  brief  biographical  sketch.”  Twenty-five 
authors  are  “  represented  ”  in  the  body  of  the  book  by  eighty- 
seven  selections.  'I'he  average  length  of  each  selection, 
which  the  editor  regards  as  considerable,  is  consequently  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  pages.  The  book  begins  with  Cotton 
Mather  and  ends  with  Parkman,  living  authors  being  ex¬ 
cluded.  There  is  an  appendix  of  fifteen  pages,  in  which 
eight  authors,  earlier  than  Mather,  are  “  represented  ”  by 
nine  extracts;  none  of  these  extracts  are  long,  and  some  of 
them  do  not  fill  a  page.  Not  more  than  nine  out  of  the 
eighty-seven  selections  are  complete;  in  some  cases  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  the  text  is  not  made  apparent  (except  by  a 
comparison  with  the  work  as  the  author  intended  it  to  be 
read),  but  in  most  instances  its  fragmentary  and  unfinished 
character  is  self-evident  to  the  most  casual  reader.  Putting 
the  critical  portions  of  the  book  aside,  let  us  ask  frankly 
whether  any  good  that  may  come  from  such  a  collection  is 
not  likely  to  be  enormously  overweighted  by  its  evil  effects? 

I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  contend  that  if  we  read  a  book 
at  all  we  should  read  it  thru;  nor  have  I  forgotten  Bacon’s 
oft-quoted  maxim  that  ”  some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested,” 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  tasting  a  book  for  one’s 
self, — handling  it,  dipping  into  it  here  and  there  and  absorb¬ 
ing  its  spirit  from  actual  contact, — and  being  content  to  be  a 
dependent  upon  the  palate  of  another.  Let  us  remember 
further  that  the  selections  in  Professor  Carpenter’s  volume 
are  taken  from  our  most  representative  books,  books  that,  in 
many  cases,  everyone  with  any  pretense  to  culture  reads 
thru;  books  that  are  intended  to  stand  for  the  greatest  glories 
of  our  prose  literature;  and  remembering  this  let  us  take  to 
heart  Bacon’s  further  counsel:  “Some  books  also  may  be 
read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others;  but 
that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  .sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books  are,  like  common 
distilled  waters,  flashy  things.”  I  believe  that  a  detailed 
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examination  of  Professor  Carpenter’s  book  would  conclu¬ 
sively  establish  the  wisdom  of  Bacon’s  dictum,  at  least  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  selections.  This  examination 
every  reader  may,  if  he  choose,  make  for  himself;  all  that  I 
have  space  to  do  here  is  to  give  a  few  random  examples.  For 
instance,  let  anyone  who  has  already  formed  some  notion  of 
Cotton  Mather  ask  himself  how  adequately  the  man  is  repre¬ 
sented,  in  his  weakness  as  well  as  in  his  strength,  by  the  nine 
pages  of  e.xtracts.  Nine  pages  may  seem  to  some  a  rather 
scanty  inclosure  for  the  immortal  remains  of  an  author  who 
is  said  to  have  published  382  works,  but  to  be  honest  we  can 
bear  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  Mather’s  writings  with 
fortitude.  I  would  rather  ask  the  reader  to  notice  that  from 
none  of  the  selections  do  we  gain  any  hint  of  that  important 
side  of  Mather's  character  which  is  unveiled  in  his  Wonders 
of  the  invisible  ivorld.  All  nine  selections  are  from  the  Mag¬ 
nolia,  and  Mather,  the  enemy  of  witchcraft,  who  beheld  the 
demons  haunting  the  New  England  streets,  is  decorously 
kept  out  of  view.  A  conception  is  thus  formed  in  the 
reader’s  mind,  if  he  takes  this  book  as  a  guide,  which,  if  cor¬ 
rect  as  far  as  it  goes,  presents  by  its  incompleteness  a  dis¬ 
torted  image  of  the  truth.  If  such  selections  are  misleading, 
other  passages  are  made  uninteresting  and  almost  unintel¬ 
ligible,  by  being  forcibly  abducted  from  the  home  of  their 
birth.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  where  a  few  pages  are 
ripped  out  of  the  middle  of  a  narrative  and  thrust  in  with¬ 
out  a  line  of  explanation.  The  reader  who  expects  the  half- 
dozen  pages  devoted  to  “  Eliza’s  escape  ”  to  exempt  him 
from  reading  Uncle  Tonis  cabin,  or  who,  unwilling  or  unable 
to  master  The  last  of  the  Mohicans  for  himself,  relies  on  a  trun¬ 
cated  scene  from  that  story  entitled  “  Hawk  Eye  and  his 
friends,”  shows  an  optimistic  feebleness  which  the  facts  do 
not  warrant.  Einally,  the  reader  who  “  studies  ”  Hawthorne 
without  having  paid  one  of  that  author’s  great  romances, 
from  The  scarlet  letter  to  The  marble  faun,  the  compliment  of 
reading  it  thru,  is  entirely  mistaken  or  misguided.  Yet  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carpenter’s  book  the  only  representation  of  the  longer 
romances  of  Hawthorne  is  an  extract  of  about  eight  pages 
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from  The  scarlet  letter.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  The  scarlet 
letter,  this  extract  (the  great  scene  of  Dinimesdale’s  confes¬ 
sion)  is  almost  unintelligible:  to  one  who  has  read  the  book, 
it  is  useless,  if  not  annoying.  This  scene,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  fiction,  is  the  climax  toward  which  the  author, 
with  infinite  pains  and  consummate  skill,  has  been  leading  us 
from  the  beginning,  and  its  noble  impressiveness  is  inevitably 
and  rightly  made  de|)endent  upon  all  that  has  gone  before. 
To  rend  this  scene  out  of  a  romance  marvelous  in  its  sym¬ 
metrical  beauty  of  design  is  to  insult  alike  the  genius  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  the  intelligence  of  his  readers;  it  is  to  desecrate  a 
work  of  art.  By  such  a  procedure  not  only  is  the  cumulative 
force  of  The  scarlet  letter  destroyed  at  a  blow,  but  the  scene 
itself  is  einjuied  of  much  of  its  awful  meaning  and  passion. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  books  of  prose  selections  are  to  be 
condemned  without  a  hearing;  I  can  see  a  certain  restricted 
usefulness,  for  instance,  in  the  book  of  Professor  Craik  which 
is  Professor  Carpenter’s  avowed  mcKlel;  but  I  do  contend 
that  American  pro.se  as  a  whole  is  lacking  in  those  elements 
which  alone  give  a  collection  of  English  prose  extracts  its 
value,  almost  its  very  excuse  for  being.  T  contend  that, 
while  a  series  of  detached  pro.se  passages  may  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  if  limited  use,  if  they  illustrate  for  students  the  growth  of 
a  language,  the  characteri.stic  excellences  or  historic  changes 
in  prose  style,  yet  that  such  a  book  must  be  prepared  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  style  and  language,  not  addressed  to  the  general 
reader  or  even  to  students  of  literature  or  literary  history. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  book  of  selections  from  American  prose 
must  inevitably  fail  to  .satisfy  the  full  requirements  of  the 
student  of  style  or  language.  American  prose  lacks  the 
antiquity,  the  beauty,  and  the  instructive  variety  which  the 
prose  literature  of  England  possesses.  Moreover,  all  the 
books  that  we  have  considered  are  either  apparently  or  avow¬ 
edly  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  it  is  for  his  sake 
that  our  leaders  of  culture  thus  ruthlessly  maim  the  world’s 
great  books  on  a  bed  of  Procrustes.  This  is  made  the  more 
unaccountable  by  the  fact  that  the  practice  has  been  dis¬ 
credited  and  very  largely  abandoned  in  our  .schools  and  col- 
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leges.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  competent  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  who  would  advise  his  classes  to  study  the  great  English 
or  American  classics  in  extracts,  or.  as  Bacon  would  say,  “  hy 
proxy.”  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  educators,  who  have 
gained  a  victory  over  this  evil  in  one  sphere,  should  them¬ 
selves  take  pains  to  raise  it  up  in  another;  why.  when  it  is  so 
hard  to  teach  the  average  per.son  to  read  on  a  right  method, 
the  leaders  should  ])rovide  facilities  for  his  reading  on  a 
wrong  one.  The  movement  toward  a  more  thoro,  genuine, 
and  widespread  ac(|uaintance  with  the  works  of  our  great 
writers,  if  begun  largely  by  teachers,  was  extending  beyond 
strictly  scholastic  limits.  .As  a  result  of  better  standards  we 
have  had  innumerable  po])ular  and  school  editions'  of  the 
English,  and  many  of  the  .\merican  classics,  complete,  and  in 
a  cheap  and  convenient  form.  To  go  back  to  the  antiquated 
method  of  e.xtracts  is.  to  my  thinking,  to  sound  a  retreat  in 
the  hour  of  victory. 

How  fatally  ea.sy  it  is  to  talk  glibly  about  being  acquainted 
with  the  world-literatures  of  thirty  centuries;  how  unspeak¬ 
ably  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  arrive  at  so  much  as  a  passable 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  great  books,  even  after  years  of 
loving  toil!  How'  superficial  our  reading  is  apt  to  be  at  best, 
and  how  much  w  e  most  of  us  lose  by  the  modern  temptations 
to  rapid  transit!  When  I  reflect  on  these  things.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine  who  left  the  activities  of 
business  to  see  Europe  in  three  months.  Making,  as  he 
imagined,  the  best  [K)ssible  use  of  time  and  money,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  traversing  an  immensely  large  area  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  short  space  of  time.  Picture  galleries,  mountains, 
museums,  rivers,  cities,  theaters,  cathedrals,  ruins,  all  were 
visited  and  viewed  with  the  most  gratifying  promptitude  and 
di.snatch.  But,  for  all  his  exertions,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  be  was  obliged  to  sail,  something  remained  undone. 
”  I  was  determined,”  he  said.  ”  that  I  would  not  come  home 
without  .seeing  Oxford.  So  I  took  a  train  earlier  for  T.iver- 
pool  so  that  I  could  .stop  off  at  Oxford.  Before  it  stopped 
there  I  was  on  the  platform,  called  a  cabman,  told  him  I  had 
just- two  hours  to  see  O.xford.  and  promised  him  half  a  guinea 
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extra  if  he’d  drive  sharp.  “  Tt  was  quick  work,  but  ” — 
he  added,  with  a  monumental  self-complacency — “  but,  then, 
I  saw  Oxford.”  We  may  congratulate  American  business 
energy  and  enterprise,  alert  in  the  “  home  of  lost  causes,”  and 
speeding  in  triumph  past  the  gray  towers  of  Magdalen,  or 
the  halls  that  Ilalliol  or  Wolsey  founded,  but  what  shall  we 
say  when  we  are  bidden  by  a  convocation  of  critics  and 
scholars  to  enjoy  after  this  fashion  the  accumulated  glories 
of  the  literatures  of  the  world! 


I’HII.ADKI.I’IIIA,  I'A. 


Henry  S.  Panco.^st 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

O.  E.  Ainsworth . Deputy  State  Superintendent,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

That  unification  is  desirable  is  admitted  by  everyone.  We 
need  two  departments  of  public  education  as  much  as  we 
need  two  bank  departments,  two  insurance  departments, 
two  governors,  two  railroad  tickets  for  a  single  journey, 
or  as  much  as  the  proverbial  dog  needs  two  tails.  But 
what  is  unification?  Some  seem  to  think  that  unification 
is  putting  under  charge  of  a  single  deiiartment  all  the 
educational  work  done  by  the  State,  by  the  locality,  by 
the  church,  by  the  private  corporation,  by  the  home 
and  by  the  individual.  This  is  not  unification.  This  is 
***  confusion  and  clashing  of  interests  and  is  the  application  to 

educational  matters  of  a  paternalism  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  its  advocates  in  any  other  branch  of  government. 

'file  State  must  do  certain  educational  work  for  its  own 
protection.  This  is  compulsory.  This  involves  the  taxing 
power,  the  police  jiower,  the  licensing  power,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  State.  Whatev'er  aid  or  assistance  the 
State  may  see  fit  to  give  in  support  of  that  education  which  is 
furnished  by  private  enterprise  and  for  which  it  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  involves  the  exercise  of  none  of  these  powers,  but  is 
advisory,  gratuitous,  and,  however  wise  and  useful, — which  I 
am  not  now  discussing, — is  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  that  work  which  the  State  must  do. 

Unification,  therefore,  is  the  placing  under  the  head  of  a 
single  department  all  that  branch  of  educational  work  which 
is  compulsory  upon  the  State,  and  which  it  must  do  for  its 
protection.  To  divide  this  work  at  any  artificial  point,  leav¬ 
ing  two  departments  of  the  State  government  to  exercise  all 
of  its  powers  above  enumerated,  is  to  create  clashing  at  every 
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point,  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  a  prodigal  waste  of  public 
funds,  and  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  true 
policy  is  to  place  under  a  single  de])artment  the  work  which 
the  State  must  do,  leaving  to  the  Regents  that  which  it 
may  do.  ^ 

Mow  can  unification  he  best  attained?  The  Regents,  by 
refusing  to  transfer  to  any  other  department  the  few  schools 
which  they,  for  forty-si.x  years  only,  have  had  under  their 
partial  supervision,  insist  that  they  can  do  this  work  better 
than  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  the  pro¬ 
posed  commissioner  of  education,  d'hey  allege  two  reasons 
why  this  is  so:  first. — because  of  their  “  ancient  and  historic 
traditions,"  and  second. — because  they  are  a  non-political 
body.  Let  us  examine  these  claims,  in  their  order. 

It  is  true  they  were  created  in  17S4.  For  what  purpose? 

Examine  the  early  legislation.  They  were  created  expressly 
to  look  after  j)rivate  and  individual  effort  in  educational 
matters.  They  never  touched  the  public-school  system  until 
1853,  while  the  department  of  public  instruction  was  created 
in  1812  and  has  been  in  existence,  charged  with  that  work, 
ever  since,  altho  under  different  names.  "  Ancient  and 
historic  traditions  ”  furnish  no  argument  whatever,  but  if 
they  did  its  weight  is  against  the  Regents. 

Second:  Their  oft-repeated  statement  that  they  are  a 
non-political  body,  and  tbeir  implied  charge  on  every 
occasion  that  the  department  of  public  instruction  is 
political,  is  an  unjust  criticism.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
Regents  are  elected  by  the  .same  body  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  su])erintendent  of  public  instruction, 
with  the  curious  distinction,  however,  that  when  the 
legislature,  on  joint  ballot,  elect  a  Regent  they  always 
select  a  saint,  and  when  electing  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  they  invariably  select  a  sinner.  I  have  partici-  * 

pated  in  the  election  of  several  Regents  of  the  L^niversity,  and 
I  never  knew  one  elected  because  of  any  known  or  suspected 
fitness  for  public-school  work.  None  has  ever  been  elected 
because  of  any  experience,  fitness,  training,  or  sympathy  with 
that  work,  however  he  may  have  developed  afterward. 
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Senator  Depew  was  elected  because  he  was  a  genial,  accom¬ 
plished.  and  ardent  Republican — for  no  other  reason  what¬ 
ever.  Father  Malone  was  elected  because  he  was  a  cultured 
Christian  priest,  and  it  was  thought  wise  that  the  particular 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member  should  have  a  represent¬ 
ative  upon  the  board  of  Regents.  Regent  Watson  was 
elected  becau.se  Senator  Conkling — in  the  palmy  days  of  that 
great  state.sman — simjdy  directed  the  legislature  to  elect 
him;  and  it  did.  For  many  years  they  refused  to  elect  any 
but  a  doctor,  and  so  the  whole  list  does  not  present  a  single 
man  conversant  with  the  ])roblems  of  public  education,  who 
was  elected  because  of  his  familiarity  or  sympathy  therewith. 
The  only  difiference  between  the  election  by  the  legislature  of 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  a  Regent  has  been 
this:  that  the  legislature,  with  almost  unerring  discretion, 
has  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  be¬ 
cause  of  .some  known  or  supposed  fitness,  by  experience  or 
training,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  while 
a  Regent  has  never  yet  been  elected  for  this  reason.  It  must 
further  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  that  Republican.  Democrat,  or  Prohibitionist  alike 
has  never  found  difficulty  in  securing  a  position  therein. under 
any  administration,  when  special  fitness  was  present.  .\n 
analysis  of  the  force  in  that  department,  under  the  ])resent  or 
under  ])ast  administrations,  fully  justifies  this  statement. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  hear  the  Regents  protest  against 
transferring  the  523  high  schools,  now  ])artly  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Parsons  of  that  department,  to  the  department  of 
public  instruction  on  the  ground  of  political  influence  in  the 
department,  when  Mr.  Parsons,  a  Democrat,  was  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  by  a 
Republican  superintendent,  from  which  department  he  was 
rescued  “  like  a  brand  from  the  burning  ”  and  translated  to 
the  Regents'  office:  and  yet  the  charge  is  seriously  made  that 
if  he  and  these  523  high  schools  were  restored  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  ruin  would  result,  because  of  politics!  It  may  be  that 
Senator  Depew.  (jovernor  Roosevelt.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Woodruff.  Secretary  of  State  McDonough.  St.  Clair  McKel- 
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way,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Carroll  E.  Smith,  Martin  1.  Townsend, 
ex-Senator  Hamilton  Harris,  Judge  Turner,  and  Charles  E. 
Fitch  have  no  politics.  Perhaps  it  is  by  the  divine  law  of 
predestination  or  foreordination,  and  not  by  politics  that 
these  Regents  have  managed  to  secure  about  all  the  good 
offices  that  the  Republican  party  has  had  to  give,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  or,  perhaps  the  claim  is  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Regents  that  these  men  in  the  aggregate  possess 
virtues  which  none  of  them  assume  individually.  They  are 
all  cultured  and  delightful  gentlemen,  and  ardent  Republi¬ 
cans,  busy  men  of  affairs,  devoting  but  slight  attention  to  the 
details  of  school  work.  Ten  Regents  attended  the  meeting 
protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  White  bill;  five  of 
these  ten  reside  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  yet  the  body  was 
so  impressed  with  the  large  number  in  attendance  that  they 
emphasized  that  fact,  in  the  literature  that  they  spread  broad¬ 
cast  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  statement  was  true;  ten 
out  of  twenty-three  is  an  unusually  large  attendance. 

If  the  efficiency  of  these  men  is  increased  by  the  fact  of 
their  life  tenure  of  office,  it  is  against  the  common  experience 
of  men  in  other  affairs  of  life.  Ordinarily  a  man  of  eighty 
years  of  age  is  not  as  useful  as  when  in  his  prime,  but  if  that 
fact  does  add  to  their  efficiency  in  contrast  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  the  logical  an.swer  is  “  increase 
the  term  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,”  and  it 
seems  to  me  you  will  give  that  officer  the  same  advantage 
as  claimed  by  the  board  of  Regents. 

I  care  not  how  the  superintendent  or  commi-ssioner  is 
selected;  1  care  not  what  he  is  called;  but  let  the  legislature 
elect,  the  Governor  appoint  (or,  if  some  patent  method  can 
be  devised  better  than  that  provided  by  the  Constitution  for 
the  .selection  of  public  officers,  let  it  be  adopted),  but  create 
an  office  filled  by  an  individual  without  divided  responsibility; 
charge  him  with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  all  the  educational 
work  for  which  the  State  is  responsible,  and  place  the  entire 
public-school  system  in  his  charge.  Let  the  Regents,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  ancient  and  historic  traditions,  supervise 
and  control  all  other  branches  of  educational  work,  includ- 
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ing  the  making  of  doctors,  lawyers,  chiropodists,  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  bookkeepers,  and  let  them  disburse  such  vol¬ 
untary  aid  as  the  State  sees  tit  to  give  for  private  educational 
work,  and  supervise  private  schools,  if  thought  desirable. 
The  kindergarten,  the  primary,  the  grammar  school  and  the 
high  school  are  then  correlated  together,  forming  a  single 
system,  each  step  therein  related  to  the  next,  and  you  give  to 
New  York  State,  by  the  proposed  White  educational  bill, 
the  best  educational  statute  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  You 
then  have  the  most  economical,  efticient,  and  practical  atf- 
ministration. 

riiis  fight  has  been  won,  and  unification  along  these  lines 
will  come.  , 

C.  W.  Bardeen  ....  Editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  my  judgment,  i.  There  should  be  a  consolidation  of 
the  two  departments  at  Albany. 

2.  The  board  of  Regents  should  occupy  the  same  relation 
to  the  State  that  the  board  of  education  does  to  a  city,  so  far 
as  regards  the  powers  now  in  the  hands  of  the  two  depart¬ 
ments,  and  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  report  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  commission.  This  may  make  desirable  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  board  of  Regents,  but  their  name  and  their 
])rcsent  functions  should  continue. 

3.  This  board  should  elect  the  sn])erintendent  of  public 
instruction,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  si.x  years,  and  with 
a  salary  of  at  least  $7000.  Tlis  present  executive  authority 
should  not,  however,  be  abridged.  The  power  of  the  Regents, 
so  far  as  the  department  of  public  instruction  is  concerned, 
'should  be  limited  to  the  selection  of  the  superintendent,  who 
should  have  the  appointment  of  all  his  subordinates. 

4.  The  high  schools  should  not  be  removed  from  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Regents.  There  is  not  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  another  instance  of  an  influence  so 
strongly  uplifting.  .A  multitude  of  small  village  schools  that 
had  been  carelessly  managed  and  indifferently  supported 
have  been  led.  thru  the  ambition  of  being  ranked  among 
Regents’  schools,  to  provide  a  library  and  apparatus,  better 
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buildings,  and  better  teachers;  and  have  substituted  for 
divergent  and  often  whimsically  constructed  courses  of  study 
the  syllabus  of  study  laid  out  by  the  Regents  in  accordance 
with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  time.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  ])resent  high  schools  were  formerly  endow'ed 
academies,  which  gave  up  their  corporate  privileges  only  in 
the  assurance  that  as  public  schools  they  would  retain  their 
relation  to  the  Regents. 

5  .Any  legislation  tending  to  remove  Cornell  University 
from  the  su])ervision  of  the  Regents,  and  to  give  it  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  privileges,  I  should  consider  in  every  way  mis¬ 
chievous. 

Principal  F.  D.  Boynton . High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

'I'he  year  kjoo  should  not  be  allowed  to  i)ass  without  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  will  remove  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  hhnpire  State  beyond  the  realm  of  par¬ 
tisan  ])olitics.  .\ny  measure  which  ])rovides  for  the  election 
of  a  commissioner  of  education  by  a  strictly  partisan  body 
])resu])poses  that  said  commissioner  is  of  the  same  political 
faith,  to  be  changed  every  time  the  politics  of  the  electing 
body  changes.  .\ny  political  manager  who  would  ])ermit 
the  election  of  an  unfriendly  ])f)litical  rival  to  an  office  that 
has  the  distribution  of  four  million  dollars  annually,  with  an 
agent  in  every  assembly  district  under  the  title  of  school 
commissioner,  would  be  anything  but  a  shrewd  ])olitical  man¬ 
ager.  So  evident  is  this  that  it  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
realm  of  discussion. 

The  effort  to  he  made  in  1900  should  be  for  unification, 
or  the  placing  of  all  the  de])artments  of  education,  ele¬ 
mentary.  secondary,  and  higher,  including  the  common 
schools  and  school  commissioners,  under  a  non-])artisan 
board,  elected  for  a  long  term  without  salary.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  board  consist  of  eleven  members — one  college 
president  or  professor,  one  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
one  high-.school  principal,  and  eight  men  who  have  no  con¬ 
nection  in  any  w'ay  with  schools  of  any  kind.  To  be  eligible 
to  a  position  upon  this  central  board  a  candidate  should  be 
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at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  should  be  retired  not  later 
than  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  elect  a  commissioner 
of  education  and  a  deputy,  each  for  seven  years — seven 
affirmative  votes  being  necessary  to  a  choice.  The  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  State  should  be  organized  into  bureaus — 
higher,  secondary,  and  elementary  .schools,  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  university  extension.  The  head  of  each  bu¬ 
reau  should  be  styled  a  director,  elected  by  the  board  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  These  di¬ 
rectors  should  be  elected  for  five  years. 

The  bureau  of  higher  education  would  include  all  the,  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  and  professional  and  technical  schools;  the 
bureau  of  secondary  education  would  include  all  the  high 
schools  and  academies,  public  and  private;  the  bureau  of 
elementary  education  would  include  all  schools  below  the 
high  school  and  academy,  including  kindergartens  and  com¬ 
mon  schools;  the  bureau  of  education  would  include  normal 
schools,  departments  of  education  in  colleges,  teachers’ 
classes,  and  institutes;  the  bureau  of  university  extension 
would  have  charge  of  libraries,  museums,  and  collections,  etc. 

The  commissioner  of  education  should  receive  a  salary 
of  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  dei)Uty  commissioner 
a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  and  the  directors  each  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  To  remove  the 
commissioner  or  his  deputy  seven  affirmative  votes  of  the 
board  and  the  approval  of  the  (iovernor  should  be  required. 
To  remove  a  director  seven  affirmative  votes  of  the  board 
and  the  ap])roval  of  the  commissioner  of  education  should  be 
required. 

One  of  the  serious  defects  of  our  system  of  education  is  the 
present  expensive  and  inefficient  administration  of  the  com¬ 
mon  .schools  under  the  supervision  of  school  commissioners. 
The  new  law  should  contemplate  a  careful  revision  of  this 
department  of  our  educational  system.  There  should  be  an 
educational  (|ualification  for  school  commissioners.  No 
one  should  be  eligible  to  this  position  who  had  not  had 
actual  experience  in  teaching,  and  to  warrant  the  securing  of 
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suitable  candidates  the  salary  should  he  advanced  to  at  least 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

.\  bill  covering  some  such  plan  as  above  outlined  should 
be  ])re])ared  by  school  men  and  introduced  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  W'ith  this  end  in  view, 
let  the  work  of  organizing  the  educational  interests  along 
these  lines  be  begun  at  the  conv'ocation,  continued  at  the 
State  teachers’  association,  at  the  meeting  of  superintendents, 
of  the  commissioners  and  superintendents,  closing  with  the 
academic  princi])als  at  the  holiday  conference.  This  subject 
should  have  "  the  lion’s  share  ”  of  every  educational  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Melvil  Dewey . Secretary  of  the  Regents,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

( )ur  ])roblem  is  the  most  important  which  has  come  to 
education  in  New  York.  It  will  require  patience  as  well  as 
skill  and  knowledge  to  reach  the  best  solution.  We  ought 
not  to  consider  the  mistakes  or  successes  of  the  past,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  officers  present  or  future,  or  the  gain  or  loss 
to  department  or  individuals,  but  to  seek  thru  clear  think¬ 
ing.  and  full  and  frank  but  courteous  di.scussion,  the  ideal 
organization  of  the  State’s  educational  interests.  The  first 
step  is  necessarily  a  clear  statement  of  the  points  of  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  among  students  of  the  problem,  which  may 
serve  as  a  starting  point,  and  an  equally  clear  statement  of 
the  ])oints  on  which  honest,  capable  men  hold  different 
views. 

.My  contribution  is  not  an  argument  for  or  even  statement 
of  my  personal  views,  but  a  mere  list  of  the  heads  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  discussion  at  university  convocation  and  else¬ 
where  during  the  year.  I  understand  these  to  be  the  points 
of  agreement: 

1  File  time  has  come  for  the  unification  which  has  been 
so  earnestly  desired  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Both  depart¬ 
ments  have  now  stronglv  declared  for  it  and  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciency.  economy,  and  harmony  demand  it. 

2  The  educational  system  must  be  divorced  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  from  the  intluence  of  partisan  politics.  The  strongest 
men  of  both  leading  political  parties  are  on  this  point  in  full 
accord  with  the  school  men. 

3  There  should  he  a  hoard  to  grant  and  alter  charters  and 
perform  various  other  legislative  functions  which  could  not 
properly  he  intrusted  to  any  individual,  and  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  cannot  he  satisfactorily  performed  by  the 
200  members  of  the  legislature.  The  best  thinkers  in  a 
dozen  leading  States  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
board  and  are  asking  the  needed  legislation  to  secure  it. 
I’ennsylvania  has  already  e.stahlished  a  council  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  interests  of  education  are  so  vast,  and  so  different 
from  the  other  work  of  the  State,  that  a  carefully  constituted 
hoard  between  the  legislature  and  the  officer  of  educational 
administration  is  a  necessity. 

4  A  hoard  of  education  independent  of  the  Regents 
would  involve  confusion  and  expense  and  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  duality  from  which  vve  seek  to  escape.  One  hoard 
is  a  necessity,  a  .second  hoard  would  he  a  serious  detriment. 

The.se  four  points  of  general  agreement  would  give  us  a 
unified  system  out  of  politics  and  including  a  hoard  of  Re¬ 
gents  as  recpiired  by  the  constitution.  'I'he  differences  arise 
over  various  details  of  election  and  distribution  of  functions. 
This  neces.sary  hoard  of  Regents  may  he: 

1  As  now,  without  additions  or  changes  in  method  of 
election  or  temire. 

2  .\s  now.  without  additions,  hut  for  new  Regents  elected 
hereafter  a  14-year  term  and  retirement  at  70.  as  provided 
for  the  supreme  court  and  court  of  appeals. 

3  The  present  hoard  with  new  members. 

4  An  entirely  new  hoard,  to  he  appointed  after  legislating 
out  of  office  the  pre.sent  Regents. 

After  the  (piestion  of  what  the  one  necessar}-  hoard  shall 
he.  comes  the  method  of  its  election  or  appointment.  Five 
ways  have  been  suggested: 

I  That  the  Regents  fill  their  own  vacancies,  as  is  custom¬ 
ary  for  trustees  of  univer.sities  and  colleges.  They  would 
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doubtless  be  more  concerned  than  any  other  body  to  get  the 
best  possible  man  for  each  vacancy,  but  many  persons  would 
feel  less  ready  to  intrust  serious  State  functions  to  a  close 
corporation. 

2  That  the  institutions  in  the  University  elect  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  interests  as  Regents,  according  to  the 
growing  system  of  electing  alumni  trustees.  This  policy  of 
considering  that  a  college  or  university  really  belongs  to  its 
alumni,  who  elect  trustees  to  administer  their  alma  mater  for 
them  gains  steadily  in  favor;  but  the  plan  applied  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  tho  suggested  eight  years  ago  by  the  statutory 
revision  commission,  found  no  following  and  was  abandoned. 

3  That  the  Regents  be  elected  on  the  general  ticket  as 
are  supreme  court  judges.  Even  those  who  urge  most 
strongly  that  the  Regents  have  the  fourteen-year  tenure  and 
retirement  at  seventy,  like  the  highest  judges  of  the  State, 
as  a  rule  object  strongly  to  making  their  election  part  of 
partisan  politics  by  ])utting  it  thru  the  regular  caucuses 
and  campaigns. 

4  That  the  Regents  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  thus  centralizing  responsibility  and 
dissociating  the  appointment  as  much  as  practicable  from 
partisan  politics. 

5  That  the  method  of  election  like  that  of  a  United  States 
senator  be  continued  as  now.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  century-old  system  unchanged,  and  in  actual 
theoretic  merit  is  at  least  next  to  the  best,  with  the  ])resum])- 
tion  in  its  favor. 

With  a  unified  system  out  of  politics,  and  a  single  board 
of  not  less  than  nine  Regents,  elected  as  now,  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  or  appointed  by  the  Governor,  we  meet  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problem:  the  relations  of  the  Regents  to  the  public- 
school  system,  including  the  licensing  of  teachers,  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  public  money,  and  the  endless  detail  of  ad¬ 
ministering  eleven  thousand  school  districts.  There  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  there  can  be  no  unification  unless  the 
superintendent  is  elected  by  the  Regents  (present  or  reconsti¬ 
tuted),  but  their  mutual  relations  mu.st  be  defined.  Four 
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plans  are  suggested,  with  practically  no  advocates  for  the 
extremes.  Judicious  friends  of  the  schools  seem  generally 
<livided  between  the  second  and  third. 

1  That  the  public-school  department  and  its  superintend¬ 
ent  be  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  University  and  the 
Regents  as  are  the  college,  high  school,  and  home  education 
departments  and  their  directors.  This  co-ordinates  logically 
the  elementary  with  the  secondary,  higher,  and  home  educa¬ 
tion  departments  into  which  the  State’s  educational  activi¬ 
ties  are  naturally  divided. 

2  That  the  public-school  superintendent  be  given  much 
larger  statutory  powers  than  the  directors  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  because  he  has  had  them  since  the  public-school  de¬ 
partment  was  established  in  1854  and  becau.se  he  needs  them 
to  deal  effectively,  promptly,  and  conclusively  with  the  many 
cases  which  ari.se  in  the  affairs  of  eleven  thousand  school  dis¬ 
tricts;  the  superintendent  to  be  subject,  within  the  limits  of 
these  greater  powers  conferred  by  law,  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  Regents  in  cases  where  they  felt  it  necessary  to  act. 

3  That  the  superintendent  have  practically  autonomous 
powers,  substantially  tbe  same  that  he  now  exercises,  the  Re¬ 
gents  to  have  no  power  to  make  ordinances  affecting  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  but  merely  to  elect  the  superintendent  and 
appoint  and  remove  on  his  recommendation  and  fix  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  members  of  his  staff  receiving  above  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum,  leaving  all  lower  positions  entirely  in  his  control.  If 
the  superintendent  abused  his  powers,  the  Regents  could  re¬ 
move  him  for  cau.se,  after  a  hearing.  If  his  work  were  un- 
.satisfactory  they  would  elect  another  in  his  place  at  the  end 
of  the  .six-year  term  (which  has  been  generallv  accepted  as 
much  better  than  the  present  one  of  three  years).  But  this 
would  be  the  limit  of  the  Regents’  control  over  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 

4  That  the  superintendent  have  the  powers  named  above 
and  in  addition  have  entire  autonomy  in  fixing  positions  and 
salaries,  and  in  making  appointments  and  removals.  This 
would  make  him  absolutely  independent  of  the  Regents  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  would  elect  and  could  remove  for  cause. 
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There  is  general  agreement  that  the  salary  paid  to  the 
public-school  superintendent  should  be  as  high  as  to  the  head 
of  any  other  department  in  the  State  government,  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  possibilities  of  the  place  are  not  exceeded 
by  any  other;  but  most  persons  will  hold  that  if  New  York 
is  to  pay  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  Regents  should  be 
at  liberty  to  select  the  best  man  to  be  had,  regardless  of  pres¬ 
ent  residence  in  the  State. 

The  points  of  difference  amount  to  but  little  thus  far.  The 
greatest  are  whether  the  public  high  schools  and  the  Regents' 
academic  examinations  should  be  placed  under  the  super¬ 
intendent.  If  there  were  no  unification  and  he  were  elected 
independently  of  the  Regents,  the  officers  who  have  for  years 
been  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  New  York  high  schools, 
whose  interests  they  cherish  above  everything  else,  are  con¬ 
scientiously  and  unanimously  agreed  that  serious  harm 
would  come  from  taking  these  out  from  the  department 
which  -Stimulated  them  into  life  and  nourished  every  stage  of 
their  growth. 

The  superintendent  insists  that  the  natural  line  of  division 
is  between  ta.x-su])])orted  and  other  .schools.  The  Regents 
are  equally  clear  that  the  customary  divi.sion  into  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  and  home  education  is  more  natural,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  economical. 

My  hope  for  .satisfactory  legislation  next  year  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  1  find  among  the  special  friends  of  the  Regents, 
and  equally  among  those  of  the  public-school  department,  a 
tendency  to  look  at  the  cpiestion  broadly,  to  discuss  it  thoroly, 
regardless  of  mere  j)ersonal  or  departmental  considerations, 
and  to  make  such  suitable  concessions  as  will  bring  us  to  the 
legislature  of  1900  with  a  bill  which  all  friends  of  education 
can  .sui)port  and  which  can  be  promptly  passed.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  both  departments  and  practically  all  edu¬ 
cators  united  in  assuring  the  legislature  that  we  must  have 
certain  things.  If  wise  counsels  prevail  w^e  have  immediately 
before  us.  not  as  some  fear,  a  battle  of  the  tw'o  departments, 
but  perpetual  alliance  which  will  do  more  for  education  in 
New  York  than  any  other  law  since  the  State  was  organized. 
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Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch  . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  spirit  of  the  etlitorial  on  "  'I'he  Educational  Situation 
in  New  York  State.”  in  the  Kkvikw  for  May  is  so  admirable 
and  its  general  view  so  wise  and  prudent  that  1  must  return 
my  thanks  for  it;  1  venture  to  add  certain  suggestions  as  to 
details,  which  differ  somewhat  from  those  therein  proposed, 
but  do  not  materially  affect  the  scheme  of  unification,  with 
which  I  am  in  substantial  accord,  d'he  Review  favors  unifi¬ 
cation,  by  reducing  the  number  of  Regents  and  empowering 
them  to  elect  the  suiierintendent  of  jiublic  instruction,  he  re¬ 
taining  his  ])resent  functions  and  also  to  have  the  care  of  the 
high  schools.  So  do  I,  but  1  believe  in  the  life  tenure  for 
Regents  and  hope  it  may  be  continued.  , 

'I'he  introduction  of  the  W  hite  bill,  action  upon  which  has 
been  remanded  to  the  ne.\t  legislature,  has  ins])ired  earnest 
discussion  among  educators  from  which,  it  is  to  be  trusted, 
agreement  may  ensue  taking  form  in  law.  An  academic  sen¬ 
timent  for  the  unification  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  has  long  obtained,  but  there  has  been  such  confusion  of 
counsels  concerning  jiractical  measures  to  be  ado])ted  that 
nothing  has  been  accom])lished.  each  advocate  for  reform 
having  a  ])lan  of  liis  own  upon  which  he  was  aggressive  and 
uncompromising.  'I'his  was  illustrated  signally  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  of  1894.  the  net  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  a  singularly  intelligent  committee  on  education,  ratified 
by  the  convention,  being  only  to  give  constitutional  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  corporation  known  as  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Xew  ^'ork  since  1784.  and  to  prescribe  that  its  affairs 
shall  be  administered  by  Regents  whose  number  shall 
not  be  less  than  nine.  Conceding  the  propriety  of  unification, 
its  main  features  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  .simple 
as  obvious,  to  wit:  the  election  by  the  Regents  of  both  the 
secretary  for  higher  and  professional  education  and  the 
superintendent  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  their 
respective  duties  being  distinctly  defined  and  each  made  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  governing  body  for  the  administration  of  his 
department.  This  would  give  to  our  educational  system 
coherence,  dignity,  economical  management,  and  freedom 
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from  the  mutations  and  contentions  of  party  politics,  as  well 
as  do  away  with  the  friction  between  the  two  existing  de¬ 
partments,  which  the  dual  system  creates  and  must  perpetu¬ 
ate,  in  default  of  lines  of  demarcation  being  clearly  drawn. 

I  am  one  who  regrets  sincerely  that  the  Regents  declined  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  to  have  that  officer  elected  by  the  Regents,  provided  the 
government  of  the  high  schools  should  be  intrusted  to  him.  I 
hold  with  the  Review  that  the  principle  that  these  schools 
“  should  be  inspected,  examined,  and  supervised  by  the  same 
authority,  which  deals  with  the  elementary  and  the  normal 
schools,  is  axiomatic  in  education.”  altho  the  law  in  force 
since  1853  has  not  so  regarded  it.  Had  the  Regents 
assented  to  this  compromise,  it  is  probable  that  unification 
would  have  been  ordained  by  the  present  legislature.  But 
it  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  concede  that  the  high  schools 
naturally  and  logically  belong  to  the  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  as  naturally  and  logically  as  do  the  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  classes,  which  they  gracefully  resigned  to  that  depart¬ 
ment,  several  years  ago,  upon  the  conclusive  presentation  of 
the  case  to  them  by  Superintendent  Draper.  The  temper  of 
the  Regents  at  their  last  meeting  was  far  more  conciliatory 
than  at  previous  consultations,  and  to  this  was  added  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  Governor  that  they  should  submit  to  such 
reconstruction  of  their  body  as  would  make  for  unification. 
Both  strengthen  the  conviction  that  they  will  be  amenable  to 
public  sentiment  in  this  respect,  asserting  less  vehemently 
than  they  have  sometimes  done  their  traditions  and  preroga¬ 
tives,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  yielding  some¬ 
what  they  would  secure  the  substance,  even  if  thev  surren¬ 
dered  the  show,  of  educational  supremacy. 

The  election  of  the  superintendent  by  the  Regents  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  his  appointment  by  the  governor — to  say  nothing 
of  the  evil  method  by  legislative  ballot — as  eliminating  par¬ 
tisanship  from  the  process  and  a.ssuring  permanence  of  tenure 
for  a  worthy  encumbent.  Some  governors  would,  indeed, 
appoint  good  officers,  regardless  of  political  pressure,  but 
some  would  not.  and  it  is  desirable  to  divorce  education  from 
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politics.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Regents  might  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  political  considerations  in  their  action,  hut  it  is 
certain  that  they  never  have  been.  Their  record  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  unblemished,  and  the  credit  therefor  is  to  be 
referred  chiefly  to  their  tenure.  Altho  they  owe  their 
election  to  politics,  they  are  at  once  placed  beyond  its  temp¬ 
tations  and  are  incorporate  in  a  body  which  has  never  per¬ 
mitted  politics  to  interfere  with  its  obligations  to  the  State. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  the  life 
tenure — a  democratic  assumption  that  it  is  of  aristocratic 
cast — but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  thing  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  university,  the  most  conducive  to  independence, 
intelligence,  and  integrity  in  administration,  and  it  is  tA  he 
hoped  that,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  hoard,  whatever 
other  features  may  he  done  away  with  this  feature  may  he  re¬ 
tained;  and  it  is  to  he  noted  that  the  average  term  of  a  Regent 
has  been  less  than  si.xteen  years.  Criticism  may  he  justly 
had  upon  the  size  of  the  hoard,  not  upon  the  tenure  of  its 
membership. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  elective  Regents  is  too 
large,  and  that  a  fuller  measure  both  of  efficiency  and 
responsibility  would  he  had  if  it  was  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  minimum  of  nine,  altho  it  is  hut  fair  to 
say  that  for  several  years  past  the  attendance  at  stated 
meetings  has  averaged  more  than  twelve.  My  j)roposition 
is  that  the  number  of  Regents  shall  he  reduced  to  nine,  as 
deaths  and  resignations  occur,  and  that  there  should  be  some 
compensation  for  attendance  at  hoard  meetings,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  eight  or  nine  annually.  The  Regents 
should  he  in  touch  with  the  office  constantly,  thus  removing 
the  charge  which  largely  obtains  that  the  secretary  is  the 
hoard.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Regents  need  to  he  educa¬ 
tional  experts.  They  should  he,  as  they  have  been,  broad, 
fair-minded  men  with  general  knowledge  of  educational 
matters,  and  no  new  qualifications  for  membership  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  smaller  hoard  .suggested  would  he  better  than 
the  present,  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  the  mode  of  election 
should  he  changed,  least  of  all  why  it  should  he  revolu- 
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tionized  as  outlined  by  Senator  Brown  in  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  White  bill,  which  would  leave  the  legis¬ 
lative  Regents  mere  puppets  of  the  elective  Regents  with 
their  estates  administered  upon  while  they  are  yet  living;  and 
1  am  ill  advised  if  the  election  of  Regents  by  the  people  has 
proved  so  beneficent  in  other  States  that  New  York  should 
be  swift  to  adopt  it.  Let  us  keep  what  is  good  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  while  we  unify  the  educational  system  of  the  Empire 
State.  Let  us  not  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  changing. 

Principal  C.  E.  Franklin,  Editor  of  New  York  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

d'he  White  Educational  bill,  originally  a  codification  of  the 
State  educational  laws,  as  introduced  in  1899,  also  drew  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  departments  of  education 
and  made  the  education  of  defective  children  compulsory 
instead  of  ojjtional,  a  right  instead  of  a  privilege.  As  re¬ 
ported  late  in  March  it  contained  a  “  rider  ”  attemi^ting  par¬ 
tial  consolidation  of  the  Regents  and  the  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction.  ])Utting  all  institutions  supi)orted  by  public 
ta.xation  under  a  State  commissioner  of  education  created  by 
the  bill. 

'riiis  bill  was  commendable  in  so  far  as  it  ])laced  the  high 
schools  with  the  common  schools,  removing  them  from  that 
unfortunate  distinction  so  inimical  to  their  interests  (since 
provocative  of  criticism  and  financial  hampering),  resulting 
from  their  classification  with  academies — a  name  to  the  aver¬ 
age  mind  smacking  of  educational  advantages  beyond  the 
ordinary  or  necessary,  something  re.served  for  the  so-called 
better  class.  It  also  removed  the  State  commissioner  from 
the  triennial  scramble  in  the  legislative  caucus  of  the  ascend¬ 
ant  party.  But  it  did  not  consolidate,  and  by  leaving  the 
Regents  a  literature  fund  for  distribution  among  ])rivate 
academies  (practically  denominational  schools)  it  exposed  for 
the  criticism  of  the  ca])tious  and  narrow-minded  the  amount 
of  funds  annually  given  such  schools. 

The  discussion  occasioned  by  its  introduction  has  been 
beneficial  since  the  Regents  now  know  that  consolidation  is 
inevitable,  that  a  proposition  to  consolidate  under  them 
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as  now  constituted  would  not  receive  ten  votes  in  either 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  that  their  number  must  be 
reduced  and  their  tenure  limited.  The  State  department, 
too,  probably  now  realizes  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt 
coditication,  the  absorption  of  the  education  of  defectives,  and 
consolidation  in  one  bill. 

In  considering  the  bill  for  next  year  we  should  learn  what- 
educational  leaders,  and  next  what  the  school  forces  of  the 
State,  believe  would  better  our  State  system.  All  seerrt 
agreed  that  consc>lidation  is  necessary,  and  that  the  work 
should  be  lodged  preferably  in  an  active  board  of  Regents 
having  the  selection  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education, 
should  be  as  free  from  ])olitics  as  possible,  and  that  the  pow¬ 
ers,  duties,  and  limitations  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
work  shoidd  be  clearly  defined.  This  the  White  bill,  as 
amended  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  legislature,  assumes  to 
do.  Is  it  so  drawn  as  to  best  accomplish  this  purpose?  It 
still  fails  to  consolidate,  unnecessarily  increases  the  number 
of  Regents,  and  provides  a  cumbersome,  hodge-podge 
method  of  selecting  subsecpient  State  commissioners,  i.  c., 
by  the  elective  Regents.  More  objectionable  still  is  the 
method  of  selecting  the  Regents — the  election  by  party  vote 
of  two  from  each  judicial  district  of  the  State.  This  puts  the 
board  in  politics.  One  party  will  always  have  from  ten  to 
twelve  of  the  sixteen  members  and  appointments  will  inevi¬ 
tably  be  parceled  out  on  geographical  lines.  Every  district 
will  demand  and  get  recognition.  The  selection  of  Regents 
should  be  lodged  with  the  Governor,  who  woidd  see  that  the 
different  ])arts  of  the  State  were  represented,  and  men  not 
so  politically  dependent  would  be  secured. 

One  can  ascertain  much  that  the  bill,  amended  as  I  sug¬ 
gest,  would  accomplish  constructively  for  our  educational 
work  by  considering  some  objections  to  it.  which  are  briefly 
answered.  It  is  objected  (i)  that  the  bill  would  lodge  too 
much  power  at  Albany:  but  the  power  is  already  there  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  keeping  it  divided,  with  one  part  in  the 
hands  of  a  political  caucus,  or  giving  it  to  the  appointees  of 
a  governor  responsible  to  the  people,  or  representatives  se- 
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lected  by  the  people  themselves:  (2)  it  would  give  too  much 
power  to  State  authorities  over  colleges,  cities,  and  individ¬ 
uals;  this  power  is  now  sid)stantially  possessed,  the  bill  simply 
defines  and  makes  clear  the  power  and  its  limitations  accord¬ 
ing  to  legal  decisions;  (3)  the  large  cities  demur  to  State 
supervision  at  all:  until  they  fiock  alone  such  a  position  is 
puerile;  (4)  the  State  commissioner’s  decisions  should  be 
appealable  from;  the  bill  gives  the  right  of  appeal  in  cases 
where  he  acts  originally  or  on  application.  It  might  be  wise 
to  give  this  right  also  in  decisions  made  on  appeals  to  the 
State  commissioner,  where  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
will  certify  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  it. 

If  the  education  of  defectives  is  retained,  the  provision  for 
sending  blind  and  deaf  children  away  should  be  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit  to  satisfy  the  different  sectarian  interests. 
This  the  authors  of  the  bill.  I  am  assurerl.  are  ready  to  do. 

Principal  A.  L.  Goodrich . Free  Academy,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

There  is  in  my  mind  no  (ptestion  but  that  a  strenuous  en- 
<leavor  should  be  made,  and  made  at  once,  to  unify  the  system 
of  public  education  m  New  York  State.  .\  divided,  or 
double,  control  dissi])ates  interest,  dujdicates  or  differentiates 
aims,  and  increases  exi^ense  needlessly.  The  dissipation  of 
interest  is  manifested  in  two  ways:  first,  in  the  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  and  mutual  acquaintance  between  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  public  schools;  second,  in  the  division, 
or  distraction,  of  public  interest — neither  part  of  the  system 
is  as  deeply  seated  in  the  affections  of  the  people  as  it  should 
be.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with  reference  to  the  high 
school.  To  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  us  the  ])osition  of  the 
high  school  is  settled.  Its  sujiport  at  public  expense  is  no 
longer  a  question  for  debate.  The  man  who  would  combat 
it  coidd  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  and  could  command  but  a 
feeble  following.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  for  New  York. 
The  precise  form  of  unification  is  not  in  itself  of  much  con¬ 
sequence,  but  may  assume  importance,  and,  in  New  York, 
probably  does,  because  of  concurrent  circumstances.  There 
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are,  however,  two  things  which  seem  to  me  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  that  they  should  find  their  place  in  any  scheme 
which  may  be  a<loi)ted.  First,  that  the  controlling,  or  direct¬ 
ing,  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  educational  experts. 
Second,  that  this  controlling  power  should  not  be  liable  to 
sudden  change.  I  should  therefore  object  to  placing  the 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  single  i^crson  elected  by  the  people 
or  by  the  legislature,  or  appointed  by  the  governor.  1 
.should  prefer  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  governor  or  elected  by 
the  legislature,  each  member  to  serve  five  or  six  years,  with 
provision  for  the  a])pointment  or  election  of  one  or  two  new 
members  each  year  or  every  second  year.  All.  or  at  any  rate 
the  majority,  of  this  board  should  be  men  in  actual  service 
in  the  colleges  or  schools  of  the  State.  The  State  sui)erin- 
tendent  should  l)e  elected  by  this  Foard,  should  be  amenable 
to  them  alone,  and  his  term  of  office  should  not  be  less  than 
five  years. 

A  system  developed  on  these  lines  would  provide  for  stabil¬ 
ity,  flexibility,  and  independence — three  characteristics  not 
mutually  contradictory  and  all  highly  desirable. 

The  historical  ])osition  of  the  Regents  of  the  university, 
and  the  great  value  of  their  work,  make  it,  to  my  mind,  very 
undesirable  to  eliminate  them  from  any  scheme  which  may  be 
adopted.  If  constitutionally  jiossible,  the  Regents  might  be 
the  board  of  education.  In  that  case,  however.  I  should 
prefer  to  reduce  their  number  and  change  their  term  of  office. 
If  this  be  not  possible,  which  I  should  greatly  regret,  and  a 
line  must  be  drawn,  then  I  have  no  (piestion  but  that  this  line 
should  be  so  drawn  as  clearly  to  include  the  high  schools  with 
the  other  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Superintendent  Charles  E.  Gorton . Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  the  school  peojile  of  the  State  unitedly  su])])ort 
the  proposition  that  the  supervising  departments  of  the 
school  sy.stem  should  be  consolidated,  and  that  all  ])ublic 
schools  supported  by  direct  taxation  should  be  controlled  by 
one  central  authority.  The  dual  system  cau-ses  confusion 
and  does  not  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  schools. 
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The  high  schools  are  supported  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  all  the  others,  and  yet  are  under  supervision  that  tends  to 
separate  and  distinguish  them  from  the  lower  schools.  They 
really  represent  the  last  four  years  of  public-school  education 
and  nothing  more,  and  there  is  not  one  good  reason  for  their 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  authority  of  the 
dej)artment  of  public  instruction,  or  a  similar  department, 
should  be  extended  over  all  public  schools. 

.\  rational  method  of  electing  or  appointing  the  man  at 
the  head  of  that  department  should  be  adopted.  He  should 
be  the  foremost  teacher,  and  the  best  all-around  school-man 
in  the  State.  He  should  be  in  the  State  what  Commissioner 
Harris  is  in  the  nation;  distinctly  first  by  universal  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  The  political  system  of  election  has  furnished 
about  three  State  superintendents  who  ought  to  have  held 
that  great  office.  The  others  have  been  department  clerks; 
judges  who  have  decided  cases  coming  before  them;  peri¬ 
patetic  lecturers  on  school  law  and  the  high  calling  of  the 
teacher.  They  have  done  almost  nothing  to  uplift  the  public 
schools. 

The  three  whom  I  have  in  mind  have  done  much  to  .secure 
higher  education  for  teachers;  to  establish  higher  ideals  of 
life  in  the  schools;  to  broaden  courses  of  study;  to  build  suita¬ 
ble  schoolhou.ses.  The.se  three  have  made  their  office  hon¬ 
orable.  Hut  even  they  were  elected  because  they  were  good 
politicians.  It  was  jnirely  good  luck  for  the  schools  that  they 
proved  worthy  of  their  exalted  position. 

Dr.  Albert  Leonard  .  .  .  Editor  of  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  the  most  part  T  have  only  commendation  for  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  White  bill,  tho  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  scheme  of  unification  proposed  in  the  bill  fully  meets  the 
retpiiremcnts  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  this  State.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  two  dejiartments  at  present  concerned 
with  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  should  be  consoli¬ 
dated  in  the  fullest  sense.  One  deiiartment  alone  should  be 
charged  with  the  duties  at  present  attended  to  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  and  by  the  University  of  the  State 
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of  New  York,  commonly  known  as  the  Regents.  All  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
single  department  of  the  State  government,  with  an  executive 
officer  known  as  the  commissioner  of  etlucation.  whose 
<luties  should  be  clearly  defined  in  the  law  creating  this  de- 
jiartment.  The  length  of  his  term  of  office  should  be  at  least 
.six  years,  and  only  a  man  of  recognized  ability  and  high 
standing  in  the  educational  profession  should  be  eligible  to 
the  position. 

It  might  be  wise  to  provide  in  the  propo.sed  law  for  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  subdepartments,  each  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  deputy  commissioner.  While  much  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  education  as  regards 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  department,  it  would  seem 
tun  altogether  superfluous  to  provide  for  a  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  for  each  of  the  three  grades  of  educational  work — ele¬ 
mentary.  .secondary,  niul  higher.  No  law,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded.  can  define  all  the  cjualihcations  that  an  educational 
officer  should  possess,  but  there  can  certainly  be  no  harm  in 
trying  to  embody  in  the  law  a  provision  which  will  prevent 
the  appointment  of  any  but  men  and  women  of  special  fitness 
for  directing  the  educational  interests  of  each  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  work.  With  a  commissioner  of  education  of  the  right 
ideals  these  results  wfuild  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Con¬ 
solidation  of  this  kind  would  soon  make  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State  far  more  efficient  than  they  can  ever  be 
under  the  jiresent  arrangement. 

W  Idle  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  a  law  that  will  alwavs  insure 
the  selection  of  the  man  best  fitted  for  any  educational  posi¬ 
tion,  a])])ointment  by  the  Ciovernor  does  not  commend  itself 
to  me  as  likely  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  result  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  man  best  fitted  to  direct  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State  as  commissioner  of  education.  Men  like  Theo- 
<lore  Roosevelt  are  not  always  found  in  the  governor’s  chair, 
and  for  this  reason  the  law  should  provide  some  means  of 
choosing  the  commissioner  of  education  that  would  elimi¬ 
nate  all  political  considerations.  Election  by  a  body  of 
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men,  like  the  State  board  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  would  secure  this  result.  It  would  seem  that  with 
some  radical  changes  in  the  law  respecting  the  selection 
of  the  board  of  Regents,  the  election  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  by  the  Regents  would  take  the  matter 
out  of  politics,  and  insure  the  choice  of  a  man  amply  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  so  important  a  position. 

Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  Statutory  Revision  Commissioner  .  .  Albany,  N.  Y. 

It  was  my  fortune  as  a  member  of  the  Statutory  Revision 
Commission  to  have  special  charge  of  the  preparation  of  a 
bill  for  the  revision  of  the  education  laws  of  the  State.  The 
bill  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1898.  but  too  late  to 
receive  much  consideration.  A  new  bill  with  some  modi¬ 
fications  was  presented  to  the  Legi.slature  of  1899.  Some 
twelve  hundred  copies  of  the  bill  were  distributed  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  The  committees  on  edu¬ 
cation  considered  numerous  suggestions  concerning  the  bill, 
most  of  which  came  from  private  sources,  or  rather,  from 
people  not  directly  interested  in  the  common  schools.  At 
the  last,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  bill  seemed 
to  be  the  unwillingness  of  the  legislature  to  pass  it  without 
attempting  a  consolidation  of  the  two  great  departments 
which  now  administer  our  educational  affairs,  namely,  the 
University  and  the  de])artment  of  public  instruction.  In 
preparing  the  bill  I  left  the  law  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  two  departments  substantially  as  I  found  it;  but  the 
legi-slature  seemed  unwilling  to  pass  the  bill  and  contitiue 
present  conditions.  'I'hese  conditions  exist  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  departments  named  have  some  jurisdiction 
in  many  jniblic  schools,  and  it  was  thought  by  prominent 
members  of  the  legislature  that  this  dual  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  continued. 

The  superintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction  has  general 
supervision  of  all  the  common  schools,  but  the  Regents  also 
have  some  jurisdiction  in  these  schools  by  way  of  visitation 
of  academic  departments,  and  the  right  to  regulate  to  some 
extent  the  course  of  study  therein.  These  academic  depart- 
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merits,  however,  form  a  part  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
district,  and  are  also  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
State  superintendent.  There  are  11,000  school  districts  in 
the  State,  and  the  Regents  have  some  jurisdiction  in  about 
five  per  cent,  of  this  number,  together  with  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  who  also  has  exclusive  supervision  of  the  other  ninety- 
five  per  cent.  The  school  population  subject  to  this  partial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Regents  is  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  State.  The  problem 
before  the  legislature  is  to  determine  how  this  dual  super¬ 
vision  may  be  concentrated.  The  great  bulk  of  interest, 
work,  and  administration  in  the  schools  containing  academic 
dejiartments  is  on  the  common-school  side — the  academic 
department  in  many  cases  embracing  only  a  small  part  of  the 
school. 

J  think  the  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  entire  supervision  of  these 
schools,  including  the  academic  department,  should  be  vested 
in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  or  else  a  new  de¬ 
partment  should  be  established,  possessing  exclusive  super¬ 
vision  of  all  the  public  schools  in  every  district. 

'I'he  Senate  committee  on  education  attempted  a  solution 
of  the  problem  by  proposing  to  abolish  the  office  of  State 
superintendent  and  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  e.stablish  in  j)lace  thereof  a  State  department  of  educa¬ 
tion.  and  creating  the  office  of  State  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation.  'I'his  commissioner  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  and  to  be  given  general  and  exclusive  supervision  of 
all  the  public  schools.  This  would  eliminate  the  University 
from  the  public-.school  system.  This  plan  was  o])posed  by 
the  Regents.  The  plan  was  somewhat  modified  just  before 
adjournment  of  the  legislature  by  providing  for  the  election 
of  eight  additional  Regents,  one  from  each  judicial  district,  to 
hold  office  for  fourteen  years.  These  Regents  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  were  to  compose  a  board  with  authority,  among  other 
things,  to  appoint  a  commissioner  of  education  after  the  first 
appointment.  The  bill  was  left  in  this  form  and  is  therefore 
still  under  consideration  and  subject  to  discussion.  It  is  sin- 
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cerely  hoped  that  some  plan  will  he  ag^reed  on  which  will 
meet  the  substantial  approval  of  the  two  ^reat  departments, 
of  educational  people  generally,  and  the  legislature,  so  that 
the  bill  can  be  passed  at  the  next  session. 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  legislature  seems  to  be  that 
the  bill  when  passed  should  provide  for  a  complete  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  under  one  ad¬ 
ministration,  at  least  so  far  as  public  schools  are  concerned, 
but  T  hardly  think  that  anyone  would  object  to  this  consoli¬ 
dation  including  also  private  schools,  if  a  practicable  plan 
can  be  devised.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee.  even  as  modified,  does  not  produce  consolidation. 
There  would  still  be  a  dual  system,  for  while  the  Regents  are 
excluded  from  the  academic  departments,  they  are  given  con¬ 
trol  of  the  school  libraries,  so  that  they  would  still  be  in  the 
common  schools,  and  in  more  schools  than  now.  tho  in 
a  different  way. 

Substantial  consolidation  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
creation  of  a  State  board  of  education,  to  possess  all  the 
powers  now  vested  in  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  Lbiiversity.  The  members  of  this  board  may  be 
ex  officio  Regents,  and  given  enough  pow'er  as  such  to  justify 
their  existence  under  that  name.  This  would  be  at  least  a 
nominal  com])liance  w'ith  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
which  preserves  and  perpetuates  the  University. 

Probably,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  University 
is  in  the  constitution,  the  smoothest  way  to  bring  about  con¬ 
solidation  is  thru  the  University  itself,  by  reorganizing 
the  board  of  Regents,  and  clothing  it  wu'th  entire  jurisdiction 
and  supervision  of  all  schools,  both  public  and  private,  and 
libraries.  This  plan  is  probably  not  practicable,  how'ever, 
except  by  the  creation  of  a  new  board  of  Regents,  which 
would  mean  legislating  out  of  office  the  present  Regents,  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  I  think  a  new 
board  should  not  include  more  than  nine  members,  one  of 
whom  should  be  the  governor,  cx  officio.  The  other  eight 
may  be  elected  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  people,  but  in 
either  case  I  think  they  should  be  chosen  by  judicial  districts. 
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and  for  long  terms.  This  board  should  be  given  all  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  now  possessed  either  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  or  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  super¬ 
intendent  or  conunissioner  of  education  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Regents  and  possess  practically  the  powers  now  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  By  this 
plan  the  historic  University  would  be  preserved,  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  educational  interests  would  be  substantially 
complete.  I'lie  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  would  be  a  jjart  of  a  great 
system  of  education,  and  under  one  central  administration. 
By  the  creation  of  subordinate  departments,  the  work  could 
be  distributed  and  carried  on  without  friction  or  conflict  of 
authority. 

I  suppose  no  one  would  now  adv'ocate  the  discontinuance 
of  State  supervi.sion  of  education.  The  great  ])roblem  before 
us  is  to  devise  a  reasonable  plan  for  consolidating  and  con¬ 
centrating  this  supervision  with  the  least  disturbance  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  In  considering  any  plan  I  think  that  the 
common  school  should  receive  the  first  consideration.  It 
lies  at  the  basis  of  our  educational  .system,  and  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  peoi)le.  The  subject  should  not  be  ajjproached 
from  the  high-school  standpoint,  except  incidentally,  but 
generally  and  in  the  broadest  sense  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  common  school. 

Out  of  a  total  school  population  of  about  1.700,000,  I  think 
only  about  55,000  are  in  the  high  schools,  and  those  have 
come  thru  the  common  school.  Shall  the  University, 
organized  primarily  for  the  supervision  of  private  schools,  be 
permitted  to  absorb  the  entire  common-.school  system,  or 
shall  the  ]K)rtion  of  the  common  schools  in  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction,  be 
made  wholly  and  absolutely  a  part  of  the  common  schools, 
and  under  the  same  exclusive  supervision? 

The  suggestion  that  the  Regents  appoint  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  ])ublic  instruction  does  not  solve  the  problem;  but 
perhaps  the  suggestion  is  intended  to  carry  with  it  the  further 
suggestion  that  if  the  Regents  have  authority  to  appoint  the 
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superintendent  they  should  have  supervision  over  him,  and 
over  the  schools  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction.  This 
would  mean  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  common-school 
system  by  the  University.  1  see  no  reason  why  a  university 
organized  or  reorganized  for  that  purpose  may  not  properly 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  school  system,  public  and 
private,  and  if  the  University  is  to  become  the  central,  con¬ 
trolling  authority  in  our  school  system,  it  should  be  recon¬ 
structed  with  that  end  in  view. 

This  suggestion  is  not  intended  either  in  fact  or  by  impli¬ 
cation  as  a  criticism  or  reflection  on  the  University  as  now 
constituted.  The  board  of  Regents  is  composed  of  eminent 
and  useful  citizens,  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  various 
walks  of  life;  but  they  were  not  chosen  Regents  with  any, 
unless  very  remote,  reference  to  the  public-school  system. 

It  is  this  fact,  doubtless,  which  led  so  many  persons,  while 
the  education  bill  was  under  discussion  at  the  late  session  of 
the  legislature,  to  suggest  that  if  the  common  schools  were 
to  be  moved  into  the  University,  a  new  board  should  be 
created,  representing  common  schools,  also  private,  profes¬ 
sional,  and  technical  schools,  and  libraries,  thus  constituting 
a  representative  body  of  men,  who  should  be  charged  with 
the  special  duty  of  reorganizing  and  adjusting  all  these 
schools  and  branches  of  education  under  one  administration. 

It  seems  hardly  ])robable  that  any  plan  of  consolidation  will 
be  adopted,  unle.ss  the  Regents  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  are  willing  to  surrender  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  they  now  possess,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving 
up  their  offices,  if  necessary,  and  unite  on  a  plan  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  substantially  on  the  lines  indicated,  with  the  common 
school  as  the  basis,  and  a  reconstructed  University  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  administrative  authority. 

If  such  a  consolidation  could  be  effected  by  a  bill  contain¬ 
ing.  so  far  as  practicable,  all  the  law  relating  to  education 
which  can  fairly  be  included  in  one  statute,  it  would  open  a 
new  era  for  education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell . New  York  City 

I  am  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  to 
express  my  views  on  the  White  Education  law  for  New  York 
State,  which  failed  to  pass  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  1  understand  this  request  to  refer  to  the  perplexing 
problem  as  to  how  to  reform  the  State  administration  and 
supervision  of  educational  institutions,  and  not  to  the  details 
of  the  very  comprehensive  measure  under  discussion.  A 
complete  review  of  this  problem  I  cannot  undertake  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  enunciation  of 
the  i)rinciples  that  should,  in  my  judf^ment,  underlie  any 
legislation  on  the  subject.  These  principles  may  he  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

1  The  appointment  of  State  officials  to  supervise  educa¬ 
tional  work  should  he  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  politi¬ 
cal  influences. 

2  'Fhis  object  may  possibly  he  accomplished  by  (a)  plac¬ 
ing  the  a])pointment  or  election  of  such  officials  in  the  hands 
of  the  Regents  of  the  university  and  (h)  requiring  that  the 
officials  appointed  or  electefl  shall  have  certain  scholastic  and 
professional  qualifications. 

3  The  work  of  the  .State  educational  officials  should  he 
confined  to  the  inspection,  investigation,  and  classification 
of  institutions.  Passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  students  of  approved  institutions  should  he  left  to 
local  authorities. 

4  All  of  the  educational  institutions  sup])orted  exclusively 
by  public  money  in  any  unit  of  educational  administration, 
e.  g..  a  city,  should  he  subject  to  inspection  and  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  .State  by  hut  one  authority.  In  other 
words  the  system  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school,  should  he  made  as  homogeneous  as  possible. 
There  should  not  he  one  system  of  government  for  high 
schools  and  another  for  common  schools — two  parts  of  one 
system.  Still  less  should  one  part  of  such  a  system — the 
high  school — he  subjected  to  two  flifferent  kinds  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  required  to  conform  to  two  different  standards. 

The  State  is  responsible  for  public  education.  Local 
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authorities  are  the  agfents  for  the  State  in  educational  work. 
The  chief  duty  of  State  officials  should  be  to  see  that  local 
authorities  perform  their  duty  jtroperly.  For  this  purpose 
they  should  have  ample  power.  But  this  power  should  be 
exercised  to  consolidate,  not  to  distract,  local  effort. 

President  William  J.  Milne  .  .  .  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  White  Education  bill,  which  failed  to  pass  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  a  codification  and 
revision  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  education  then  on  the 
statute  books.  Some  of  the  ])rovisions  originally  embodied 
in  it  were  objected  to  and  it  had  been  amended  in  several 
parts  before  its  final  submission  to  the  senate,  but  it  met  its 
Waterloo  because  of  the  plan  proposed  for  settling  the 
troubles  which  had  arisen  between  the  two  departments 
which  now  have  charge  of  educational  matters  in  the  Empire 
State. 

The  failure  of  the  bill  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  either  the  members  of  the  legislature  or  their  constitu¬ 
ents  are  opposed  to  every  plan  that  may  be  proposed  to 
secure  unification  and  harmony,  but  simply  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  one  presented  in  the  bill.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  Senator  W'hite's  measure  did  not  meet  all  the 
tests  of  an  ideal  statute.  In  the  first  place  it  did  not  unify, 
because  it  left  the  Regents  still  in  authority  over  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  commissioner  of  education  in  full  control  of 
what  was  not  managed  by  the  board  of  Regents;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  only  consolidation  attempted  by  the  bill  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  taking  some  schools  from  the  charge 
of  the  Regents  and  placing  them  under  the  commissioner  of 
education.  Such  a  measure  could  not,  therefore,  secure  the 
heartiest  indorsement  of  men  who  favored  the  establishment 
ot  a  single  department  of  education  instead  of  the  two  now 
in  control,  and  very  naturally  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Regents  because  it  lessened  their  influence,  since  it  deprived 
them  of  the  bulk  of  the  work  they  have  been  doing  and 
enlarging  for  (piite  a  number  of  years.  And  still,  the  law 
would  have  been  a  decided  improvement  upon  existing  laws. 
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chiefly  because  it  would  have  reduced  the  possibilities  of  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  two  departments  and  would  very 
likely  have  lessened  materially  the  expense  of  supervision 
and  examination. 

Few  persons  except  those  engaged  in  teaching  know  of 
the  evils  of  the  dual  method  of  supervision  now  in  vogue 
over  education  in  the  Empire  State.  They  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  departments, 
but  to  the  irrational  legislation  which  created  them  and  still 
tolerates  their  e.xistence.  For  instance,  the  Regents  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  both  conduct  examina¬ 
tions  at  large  ex])ense,  but  the  Regents  will  not  credit  a  per¬ 
son  with  examinations  passed  in  obtaining  a  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate,  nor  will  the  department  of  ])ublic  instruction  credit 
those  who  are  seeking  licenses  to  teach  with  any  subject 
pas.sed  under  the  Regents. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  by  law  the 
power  and  it  is  his  duty  to  license  teachers,  but  the  Regents 
have  recently  been  proposing  to  prevent  his  licenses  from 
being  effective  in  certain  schools.  These  are  some  of  the 
many  evidences  of  contention  and  of  clashing,  and  it  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  oitr  legislature  to  put  an  end  to  this  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  people  of  the  State  wish  two  things,  neither  of  which 
could  have  been  secured  by  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
measure.  They  wish  first  a  single  department  of  education 
instead  of  the  anomalous  duality  which  now  exists,  and  that 
the  bill  did  not  seek  to  accomi)lish;  they  wish  in  the  second 
place  that  the  schools  shall  be  entirely  divorced  from  politics 
and  the  bill  made  no  attempt  in  that  direction;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  placed  many  of  the  influential  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  jiolitical  party  of  the  State  and  was. 
therefore,  objectionable  to  most  people  who  were  not  of  the 
dominant  jtarty  and  to  some  who  were.  Political  conditions 
and  necessities  may  have  compelled  the  Senator  to  lay  aside 
his  own  plans  for  others  that  seemed  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
ce[)table  to  the  political  majority  in  the  senate,  but  the  fate 
of  the  bill  indicates  that  it  failed  because  it  was  not  radical 
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enough  anrl  because  it  made  the  commissioner  of  education 
subject  to  the  changes  and  dictation  of  political  parties  or 
])olitical  leaflers. 

The  best  and  the  only  rational  plan  to  embody  in  a  law 
must,  therefore,  remove  the  departments  from  all  connection 
with  politics.  I'hat  can  be  done  most  effectively  by  placing 
all  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  under  the  care  of 
a  body  of  Regents  chosen  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  now 
adopted  in  choosing  the  Regents  of  the  University.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  limit  the  term  of  service  either  to  a  certain 
number  of  years  or  to  a  certain  age.  but  the  board  should  be 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  such  high  character  that  they  are 
above  suspicion  in  their  attitude  toward  the  control  of  public 
education  by  political  parties. 

The  board  of  Regents  should  elect  a  man  to  be  State  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  who  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  them  for  the  management,  direction,  and  control  of  all  the 
educational  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  There  should 
be  left  no  evidence  of  a  Regents’  department  or  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction,  but  both  should  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  control  of  the  commi.ssioner  of  education,  who 
should  have  power  to  classify  the  work  and  to  appoint  assist¬ 
ants  or  deputies  to  carry  it  forward  in  an  efficient  manner. 
Harmony,  progress,  and  satisfactory  conditions  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  no  other  wav.  Temporary  expedients  which  might 
remedy  for  a  short  time  some  of  the  sorest  evils  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  neoitle.  but  radical  and  sensible  legislation 
will  meet  with  imiva  rsal  favor.  'Phe  details  of  the  proposed 
law  cannot  be  considerefl  here,  but  the  difficulties  will  be 
largely  removed  when  an  earnest  endeavor  is  made  to  unify 
and  consolidate  the  two  departments  without  regarding  the 
rights  or  the  dignity  of  cither  department. 

Charles  R.  Skinner . State  Superintendent,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

We  need  legislation  which  will  place  all  the  public  schools 
over  which  the  State  has  authority  under  one  administrative 
head.  There  will  be  harmony  in  our  educational  work  only 
when  a  clean-cut  line  of  demarcation  shall  be  established. 
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separating  public  from  private  schools.  Observation  and 
experience  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
or  define  a  plan  of  unification  of  educational  interests  which 
will  thoroly  and  satisfactorily  direct  the  interests  of  public 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  supervise  a  system  of  private 
schools.  State  control  is  a  natural  boundary.  Unification 
can  extend  only  to  the  point  where  the  State  concludes  its 
lejjitimate  work  and  private  instruction  begins!  There  is  no 
justification  for  divided  responsibility  in  supervising  a  public 
school,  giving  one  portion  to  the  dejnirtment  of  public  in- 
striiction  and  another  to  the  Regents  of  the  University. 
Such  a  policy  wjll  always  create  friction  and  discord.  Public 
schools  are  State  institutions,  authorized  bv  law.  sustained 
by  piiblic  taxation,  and  free  to  all.  Private  schools  are  man¬ 
aged  by  individuals,  independent  in  their  organization,  con¬ 
trolled  by  personal  interests,  and  sustained  by  contributions, 
endowments,  and  tuition. 

The  founders  of  our  school  system  evidently  believed  in 
a  line  of  separation  between  tbe  public  .schools  and  those  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The  law  of  1705, 
which  made  the  first  appropriation  for  the  support  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  contained  a  provision  that  “  Nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  e.xtend  to  any  college 
or  academy  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  incorporated 
under  the  authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  or  by 
virtue  of  any  law  of  this  State.” 

Under  the  consolidated  school  law  of  this  State  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction  has  the  same  jurisdiction  over 
high  schools  as  over  any  other  public  school,  and  it  has  the 
same  jurisdiction  now  that  it  has  ever  held  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  school  system.  'I'he  law  gives  the  department  ab¬ 
solute  control  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  building,  heat¬ 
ing.  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  .schools:  the  absolute  power 
of  licensing  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  public  money  on  the  basis  of  tbe  number  of  qualified 
teachers  employed  for  the  legal  term  and  on  population  of 
counties  and  cities:  power  to  direct  the  number  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  reports  of  attendance:  ])ower  to  enforce  the  com- 
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pulsory  education  law:  power  to  consider  and  decide  appeals 
in  all  matters  relating  to  school  administration;  the  right  of 
visitation  on  the  part  of  the  State  superintendent  or  his  rep¬ 
resentatives;  the  right  of  insi)ection  by  school  commissioners; 
absolute  jurisdiction  in  the  apjjroval  of  courses  of  study  in 
high  schools  in  ct)nnection  with  admission  to  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  classes;  absolute  control  over  all  matters  relating  to  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  teachers’ 
institutes,  and  training  classes. 

I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  high  schools  should  not 
be  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  interests  of  high 
schools  would  suffer  by  the  change  proposed.  State  aid 
would  be  in  no  way  endangered.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  increased,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  apportion¬ 
ments  would  be  regulated  and  directed  by  fixed  laws  and  not 
by  variable  ordinances.  The  ))roposed  transfer  would  not 
mean  a  weakening  of  the  high  schools,  hut  rather  a  strength¬ 
ening,  by  relating  them  more  closely  to  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  There  should  be  no  break  in  the  public- 
school  .system,  from  the  opening  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
closing  of  the  high  school.  Such  a  change  would  mean  a 
larger  attendance  and  better  educational  advantages  to  boys 
and  girls  thruout  the  State  who  now  enjoy  them  only  by 
the  payment  of  tuition.  Let  the  State  make  necessary  pro¬ 
vision  by  which  every  child  who  desires  shall  be  educated 
free  in  the  high  school  nearest  to  his  home.  If  the  State 
gives  a  high-school  training  free  to  any  pupil  it  owes  it  to 
every  pupil.  There  should  he  no  favoritism  or  distinction. 

A  secondary  school  is  either  a  public  school  or  it  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  school.  If  it  is  a  public  school  it  .should  be  related  to 
the  public  school  system.  It  should  touch  in  some  way  every 
f)ther  school  of  the  system.  The  high  school  should  be  the 
most  democratic  branch  of  an  educational  scheme.  It 
should  not  be  separated  from  any  other  part  of  the  system  by 
imaginary  barriers  of  class,  method,  or  tuition.  These  con¬ 
ditions  seem  to  me  unattainable  unless  all  public  schools  are 
placed  under  a  single  administration  having  general  direction 
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of  courses  of  study  for  all  j^rades — primary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school. 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  conceived  the  idea  of  found¬ 
ing  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  function 
was  to  be  that  of  a  supervising  university,  to  use  President 
Eliot’s  term,  he  formulated  certain  vital  princi])les  which 
should  govern  this  organization,  which  have  never  been 
changed  and  which  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  degree 
to  its  continued  success.  Among  these  may  be  noted  the 
life  tenure  of  office,  which  has  been  a  characteristic  from  the 
first,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion,  has  been  a  bulwark  against  which  the  waves  of  party 
politics  have  beaten  in  vain. 

While  many  of  us  believe  in  life  tenure,  not  only  in  the 
Regents’  office,  but  in  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  yet  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  is  rather  against  this  feature  in  office- 
holding  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  notably 
changed  in  the  judiciary,  and  while  many  of  the  friends  of  life 
tenure  looked  upon  this  innovation  with  misgivings,  yet  upon 
the  whole  their  fears  have  not  been  realized  yet,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  elective  judiciary  will  be  as 
thoroly  respectable,  and  hence  as  thoroly  respected,  as 
an  ajijiointed  judiciary  was  expected  to  be.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  might  be  possible  to  modify  the  life  tenure  of  the 
Regents  by  limiting  their  period  of  office,  .so  that  on  reach¬ 
ing  a  certain  age  the  active  Regent  might  become  a  Regent 
emeritus,  adojiting  as  the  age  limit  either  that  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  or  the  judiciary.  This  modification  of  the  life 
tenure  might  be.  therefore,  acceptable  to  the  friends  both  of 
the  life  tenure  and  of  the  shorter  period.  If  the  age  of  retire¬ 
ment  was  fixed  say.  at  seventy  years,  the  Board  of  Regents 
would  get  the  best  work  out  of  all  its  members,  and  could 
even  beyond  that  time  receive  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of 
the  emeritus  Regent  even  if  his  individual  power  were  limited 
so  far  as  votes,  etc.,  were  concerned. 

With  this  modification,  it  might  be  possible,  therefore,  to 
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have  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  the 
Regents,  and  thus  keep  the  office  out  of  the  political  field, 
which  seems  so  desirable  to  the  friends  of  education  of  all 
parties.  If  this  were  done  unification  would  really  be  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  would  extend  its  influence  over  the  entire  educational 
system,  from  the  higher  education  to  the  most  elementary. 
All  the  schools  would  therefore  be  free  from  politics  and 
receive  the  same  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Regents 
as  the  higher  education  has  always  received  up  to  the  present 
time.  As  a  member  of  the  board  for  ten  years  I  can  testify 
to  the  utter  absence  of  political  feeling  in  the  board  or  in  its 
transactions,  and  as  far  ,'iik  I  have  ever  been  able  to  discover, 
politics  never  entered  into  the  consideration  of  any  of  the  Re¬ 
gents  when  fpiestions  were  up  for  discussion  and  for  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  is  just  exactly  what  Alexander  Hamilton  wished 
to  accomplish  when  he  established  the  University,  and  it  is 
just  exactly  what  the  best  thought  of  to-day  in  all  educa¬ 
tional  circles  wishes  to  see  extended  and  confirmed. 

To-day  we  see  the  ill  effect  of  political  influences  in  the 
normal  schools  thruout  the  State;  not  but  what  they  have 
done  good  work  and  are  capable  of  doing  better,  but  if  they 
were  removed  absolutely  and  entirely  from  political  influ¬ 
ences  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would  take  a  very  much  better 
position  than  they  do  now  and  would  be  more  in  touch  with 
the  best  educational  ideas. 

With  these  two  objects  in  view,  viz.:  unification  and  no 
politics,  which  was  the  underlying  sentiment  of  the  original 
formation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  bill  might  be  framed  to  accomplish  just  what  the 
White  Education  bill  of  the  past  season  failed  to  grasp,  and 
which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  its  defeat.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  modification  suggested  would  meet  the 
views  of  all  fair-minded  educational  men.  would  not  increase 
the  number  of  officers,  would  hold  on  to  all  that  is  good  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  remove  whatever 
causes  of  criticism  have  existed  or  which  may  exist  in  any 
bill  which  undertakes  unduly  to  exalt  this  department. 
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In  a  convenient  phrase  which  still  lingers  between  slang 
and  idiom,  the  question  of  unification  is  “  up  to  ”  the  Re¬ 
gents.  Whether  it  shall  be  accomplished  or  not,  and 
whether  the  present  duplication  of  etifort  and  expense  and  the 
resulting  friction  shall  come  to  an  end  or  not,  depend  upon 
the  Regents.  Public  opinion  in  the  State  demands  unifica¬ 
tion,  the  legislature  is  ready  for  it,  the  department  of  public 
instruction  has  waived  various  points  of  justifiable  pride  and 
has  accepted  it,  the  Regents  themselves  have  voted  an 
academic  declaration  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Regents  are  a  constitutional  body  and  cannot  be  dis¬ 
placed.  They  therefore  have  the  right  of  way.'  Unification 
can  come  most  easily  and  most  speedily  thru  them.  But 
here  is  the  rub.  There  is  violent  and  widespread  opposition 
to  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Regents  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted.  Their  life  tenure,  for  which  much  may  be  urged  in 
theory,  is  not  generally  liked.  As  a  body  they  are  not  popu¬ 
lar  and  they  are  not  representative.  Their  least  wise  and 
least  judicious  members  too  often  represent  them  before  the 
public.  They  are  chosen  for  political  considerations. 
They  have  excited  violent  animosities.  Their  well-oiled 
political  machinery  for  deluging  the  press  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  with  letters  and  protests  about  measures  which  the 
writers  of  the  letters  and  protests  have  never  read,  and  of 
which  they  know  little  or  nothing,  has  aroused  indignation 
and  resentment.  All  these  are  facts  to  be  reckoned  with. 
They  cannot  be  brushed  aside  because  of  the  undoubted  good 
the  Regents  have  done  or  may  do. 

For  these  reasons  public  opinion  and  the  legislature  de¬ 
mand  with  (we  think)  substantial  unanimity  that  the  law 
governing  the  choice  and  the  tenure  of  the  Regents  be  over¬ 
hauled  before  unification  be  had  by  putting  the  power  to 
elect  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  their 
hands.  If  the  Regents  co-operate  in  securing  such  an  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  law,  unification  will  be  easy,  perhaps  .unani¬ 
mous.  If  they  do  not,  unification  will  either  fail,  or  it  will 
come  in  a  way  and  take  on  a  form  that  will  not  be  agreeable 
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to  the  Regents.  That  seems  to  us  to  describe  the  situation 
as  it  appears  at  present. 

Tlie  board  of  Regents  is  too  large.  The  cx  officio  mem¬ 
bers,  except  the  governor,  ought  to  go.  The  number  of 
elective  Regents  ought  to  be  cut  down.  The  constitutional 
minimum  is  nine.  The  nearer  the  number  is  brought  to 
nine  the  more  efficient  the  board  will  be.  It  would  be 
simplest  perhaps  to  legislate  the  present  board  out  of  office, 
and  build  a  new  one  from  the  foundation  up.  But  that 
would  be  ])retty  drastic,  and  in  view  of  the  political  strength 
of  the  Regents,  probably  impossible.  In  addition,  it  might 
deprive  the  State  of  the  services  of  the  very  best  of  the  Re¬ 
gents,  those  whom  no  one  wants  to  lose.  In  view  of  all  this, 
we  suggest  again,  as  in  February  last,  the  following  plan  of 
unification: 

1  That  a  department  of  education  be  established,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction. 

2  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  have  sole 
jurisdiction  over  all  higher  and  professional  education,  and 
over  all  .secondary  education  not  tax-supported. 

3  The  department  of  public  instruction  to  have  sole 
jurisdiction  over  all  elementary  education,  all  tax-supported 
secondary  education,  and  the  training  and  licensing  of 
teachers  for  the  same. 

4  The  department  of  education  to  be  administered  by  a 
board  of  Regents  of  education,  this  board  to  consist  of  the 
governor,  cx  officio,  of  the  nineteen  elective  Regents  now  in 
office,  and  of  eight  additional  Regents  to  be  appointed  by  the 
(iovernor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  These  appointed 
Regents  to  serve  for  the  term  of  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals  (14  years)  and  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  as  to 
retirement  at  seventy  years  of  age  which  govern  tho.se  judges. 
The  eight  Regents  first  appointed  shall  draw  lots  for  length 
of  term,  in  order  that  their  terms  might  not  all  expire  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  As  the  offices  of  the  present  elective 
Regents  become  vacant  thru  death  or  resignation,  no 
successors  to  them  to  be  chosen.  In  time,  therefore,  and 
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without  legislating  any  of  the  present  elective  Regents  out 
of  office,  the  board  would  be  reduced  in  number  to  nine: 
eight  appointed  Regents  and  the  governor. 

5  The  Regents  of  education  should  be,  ex  ofliciis,  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  all  the 
present  powers  of  the  Regents  except  so  far  as  these  are 
altered  in  carrying  out  the  present  suggestions. 

6  The  Regents  of  education  should  elect  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
should  have  the  power  to  remove  him  for  cause  stated  and 
after  a  hearing,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  State  superin¬ 
tendent  should  possess  all  of  his  present  powers,  unimpaired, 
and  should  in  addition  have  e.xclusive  jurisdiction  over  tax- 
supported  secondary  schools  (high  schools),  and  the  training 
and  licensing  of  teachers  therefor. 

These  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  would  (i)  unify  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  State,  and  (2)  draw  a  plain  line  of 
demarcation  between  its  two  constituent  parts,  tbe  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  designation  of  the  first  eight  appointive  Re¬ 
gents  fell  to  Governor  Roosevelt,  he  would  certainly  take 
pride  in  seeing  to  it  that  no  man  against  whom  any  just 
charge  of  unfitness  or  partisanship  could  be  brought,  received 
an  appointment.  He  would  be  certain  to  tender  appoint¬ 
ments  to  members  of  each  of  the  great  parties.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  is  therefore  hardly  open  to  attack  on  political 
grounds,  at  least  not  as  things  are  at  present. 

This  plan  seems  to  us  thoroly  practical,  and  to  pay  due 
heed  to  the  attwur  propre  of  men  now  in  office. — Editor 
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DISCUSSION 

KDUCATION  AND  INDIVIDUALITY 

I  recall  with  some  amusement  that  when  a  boy  at  public 
school,  engaged  one  day  in  experimenting  on  a  sum  in  arith¬ 
metic,  the  teacher  coming  along  the  line  of  the  class  at  the 
blackboard  observed  my  work  rather  critically,  and  a  girl 
standing  near,  whose  good  opinion  I  desired,  taking  the  cue 
from  the  looks  of  the  teacher,  remarked,  sotto  voce,  "  lazy 
people  take  the  most  pains.”  This  snub  to  my  individuality 
and  originality  was  a  deterrent  for  some  time.  Everyone 
can  recall  incidents  of  his  school  career  where  his  individual¬ 
ity  was  mistreated  and  even  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  education  is  now  passing  to  a  higher  phase  where 
individuality  is  more  respected,  where  the  method  of  author¬ 
ity — “  teacher  says  so  ” — is  being  supplanted  by  the  inductive 
method,  the  personal  investigation  and  test.  Recitation  is 
now  more  than  reading  from  an  invisible  book:  it  is  the  stu¬ 
dent  giving  expression  to  his  own  observations  and  thoughts. 
But  still  it  is  doubtful  whether  educators  as  a  whole  yet 
really  appreciate  the  value  of  the  individual  method  and  prac¬ 
tically  apply  it. 

Education  is  individualization.  Our  complex  swift-mov¬ 
ing  civilization  above  all  demands  the  man  of  resource, 
adaptability,  fertility,  versatility;  the  man  who  has  fully  come 
to  himself,  knows  himself,  and  can  rationally  direct  him¬ 
self.  Democratic  civilization  can  only  be  preserved  from 
herd-action  and  partisanship,  and  so  from  demagogery 
and  plutocracy,  by  education  bringing  each  man  into  the 
freedom  of  his  full  individuality,  by  giving  every  citizen  the 
opportunity  and  basis  for  forming  intelligent  convictions,  and 
the  stimulus  to  live  up  to  them.  The  biological  and  social 
importance  of  individuality  can  then  be  hardly  overestimated. 
Philosophically  we  must  imply  from  actual  evolution  that  self- 
realization  is  the  trend  and  end  of  humanity,  that  is,  a  self- 
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conscious  co-operative  development  of  experience  into  ever 
higher  and  higher  levels.  The  largest  law  of  evolution  in 
every  aspect  is  individualization,  thru  both  specialization  and 
generalization. 

Modern  education  has  certainly  improved  greatly  in  stimu¬ 
lating  individuality  thru  elective  studies,  methods  of  self- 
government,  and  the  following  out  of  natural  interest,  but  it 
is  still  very  defective.  Instruction  is  yet  mainly  external  and 
a  task,  and  not  vital  growth  of  self-activity.  A  student  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  desirability  of  giving  college  credits 
for  literary  society  work,  depreciated  it  as  giving  compulsion 
and  restraint  to  what  was  now  free  and  self-active  effort.  In 
colleges  we  find  this  general  distinction  only  too  strongly 
drawn  between  the  free  activities  of  the  students  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  “  outside  ”  organizations  and  the  task  of  the  classroom. 
But  the  true  evolution  by  self-activity  comes  mainly  in  the 
“  outside  ”  activities,  and  most  students  receive  their  real 
education  thus,  while  the  formal  instruction  of  professors 
absorbed  in  their  own  researches  has  no  vital  significance  for 
them.  But  this  disunity  in  student  life  is  false  and  injurious: 
the  life  should  be  a  unit  of  free  self-activity.  .As  the  play-life 
of  the  child  has  been  absorbed  into  kindergarten  instruction, 
so  the  manifold  free  life  of  youth,  with  all  its  wealth  of  natural 
interests,  should  be  absorbed  into  the  higher  instruction 
thru  a  complete  camaraderie  of  students  and  teacher.  The 
continuity  of  a  single  self-active  life  should  permeate  the 
whole  period  of  education.  When  the  individual  has  come 
freely  and  fully  to  himself  the  period  of  formal  education 
naturally  ends.  But  the  school  should  mingle  with  the  world 
and  be  of  it,  and  the  student  should  truly  graduate  into  it. 
The  petted  senior  shot  plump  into  a  cold  and  heartless  world 
feels  the  transition  most  keenly  and  often  suffers  much  harm. 
An  ideal  education  must  provide  a  constant  and  increasing 
touch  with  practicalities  of  life  so  that  the  individual  does  not 
feel  himself  thwarted  by  an  abrupt  entrance  to  a  strange  and 
confusing  world,  but  grows  into  his  real  place  where  his  indi¬ 
viduality  will  have  largest  scope.  There  must  be,  then,  some 
way  both  of  insuring  continuity  of  the  student  life  with  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  also  a  continuity  within  student  life 
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itself,  if  individuality  is  to  have  the  real  continuous  growth 
it  demands. 

The  individuality  of  the  teacher  should  ever  be  stimulative 
rather  than  repressive  of  the  individuality  of  the  student. 
But  too  often  the  teacher  speaks  ex  cathedra,  seeks  to  make 
disciples,  and  overwhelms  his  pupils  with  his  own  personality. 
A  student,  being  asked  what  he  was  reading  in  a  certain 
course,  replied  “  nothing;  the  professor  can  tell  me  more  in 
five  minutes  than  I  could  read  in  an  hour.”  This  is  to  be 
spoon-fed.  Rut  the  true  teacher  retires  into  the  background, 
and  in  the  progress  of  education  becomes  less  and  less  a  direct 
force.  And  in  truth,  the  teacher  is  a  necessary  evil  in  edu¬ 
cation;  the  self-taught  are  the  best  taught.  But  the  teacher 
must  minimize  himself,  he  must  do  this  with  supreme  skill 
and  wisdom,  so  that  the  individual  always  tends  to  develop 
freely  on  the  highest  plane.  He  must  study  the  individual 
with  the  utmost  attention,  not  by  charts  and  reports,  but  by 
direct  observation  and  intimate  acquaintance.  And  in  order 
that  there  may  be  the  deepest  insight  and  greatest  continu¬ 
ity  of  treatment  the  student  should  have  as  few  teachers  as 
possible.  In  the  earliest  stages  one  teacher  suffices  for  all 
subjects,  in  the  intermediate  stages  one  for  natural  sciences, 
one  for  languages,  one  for  history  and  geography  should 
.suffice;  in  the  highest  stages  of  general  education  perhaps 
this  number  should  be  doubled.  Rut  the  best  teacher  must 
study  the  student  not  merely  in  class  work  or  in  casual  inter¬ 
course.  but  by  himself.  Individualistic  work  for  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  private  conference  with  him.  ought  to  be  made  a 
definite  part  of  school  work.  Say  at  a  minimum  each  stu¬ 
dent  ought  to  have  a  half  hour  a  week  private  conference 
with  each  instructor.  The  student,  by  pursuing  subjects  of 
natural  interest  suggested  by  himself,  will  then  learn  inde¬ 
pendence  and  initiative;  he  will  study  by  himself,  of  himself, 
and  for  him.seif.  And  the  teacher  must  have  a  free  hand  and 
leisure  for  constant  observation,  study,  reflection  with  other 
teachers.  Hence,  in  secondary  education,  two  classes  and 
two  half-hours  with  individuals  would  be  a  full  day’s  work, 
and  less  than  this  in  higher  education.  And  the  teacher  can¬ 
not  afford  time  to  be  engaged  in  special  research.  Constant 
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daily  progressive  pedagogic  is  his  true  specialty.  The  teacher 
who  is  absorbed  in  developing  a  subject  can  give  only  pass¬ 
ing  notice  to  the  development  of  an  individual.  Of  course 
a  thoroly  individualistic  education  is  the  destruction  of 
fixed  formal  courses,  but  a  true  education  demands  and 
must  have  indefinite  elasticity.  The  Bowdoin  experiment 
is  toward  individuality,  and  tho  hardly  thoro,  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest. 

The  great  determinant  of  individuality  is  choice,  and  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  student  must  permeate  the  whole  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  if  individuality  is  to  have  real  scope.  The  choice  can  be 
provided  not  merely  by  options  and  limited  modes  of  choice 
as  regards  studies  and  subjects  from  day  to  day  and  term  to 
term,  but  by  choice  as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  subjects. 
And  some  basis  must  be  given  for  election  either  by  trial 
thru  probationary  periods  or  thru  brief  courses.  The 
scholar  in  all  grades  in  an  ideal  education  studies  what,  how, 
when  he  likes.  He  acquires  and  cultivates  tastes  of  his  own 
free  will.  Of  course  we  are  not  advocating  mere  “  wild  ” 
growth,  but  in  all  his  self-activity  the  scholar  receives  sug¬ 
gestion  and  advice  from  his  mentor.  In  every  school,  in¬ 
deed,  some  proteges  are  seen,  and  in  a  natural  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  way  particular  teachers  are  drawn  toward  particular 
students  to  whom  they  act  as  philosophers,  guides,  friends. 
Too  often  these  connections  are  injurious,  the  teacher’s  pow¬ 
erful  individuality  oppressing  rather  than  stimulating  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  student.  Still  the  wise  open-minded 
mentor  is  at  all  stages  of  education  a  most  desirable  factor, 
and  there  should  be  a  general  choosing  of  mentors  by  stu¬ 
dents,  and  a  regular  recognition  and  organization  of  the 
mentor  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Thus  only  can 
the  real  individuality  of  all  students  be  best  known  and  best 
cared  for. 

The  individuality  which  is  sought  is  not  the  instinctive,  but 
the  self-con.scious  and  rational.  The  student  must  develop 
a  self-criticism  and  self-appreciation  which  shall  be  a  just  val¬ 
uation  not  in  mere  competitions  with  others,  nor  absolutely 
— tho  the  student  should  be  capable  of  this — but  mainly 
relatively  to  himself,  as  an  expression  of  his  individuality. 
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He  must  know  his  best  work  and  have  an  impartial  self- 
satisfaction  in  it.  By  reaching  real  objectivity  toward  him¬ 
self  he  will  lose  conceit,  the  vice  of  mere  instinctive 
individuality. 

The  individuality  which  education  would  promote  means 
self-reliance  and  poise,  but  not  a  savage  separative  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  social  self-activity  is  the  demand  of  civilization 
where  each  individual  is  tolerant  of  and  even  helpful  to  all 
other  individuality.  And  the  student  should  become  grad¬ 
ually  emancipate  from  direct  control  and  supervision,  so  that 
his  education,  which  begins  with  constant  oversight,  ends  in 
his  graduate  courses  with  but  an  hour  or  so  a  month  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  teacher.  Still  even  in  early  years  much  time 
to  themselves  is  u.seful  to  some  youth,  as,  for  instance, 
Wordsworth,  whose  masters,  as  Leslie  Stephen  describes,  had 
“  their  great  merit  ”  in  that  “  they  had  cared  nothing  for 
modern  methods  of  drill  and  competition.  They  had  left  him 
free  to  take  long  rambles  over  the  fells,  scampers  upon 
ponies,  birds-nesting  expeditions,  and  skating  parties  on 
frozen  lakes.  He  had  neither  been  trimmed  in  to  a  model 
boy  nor  forced  into  rebellion,  but  had  grown  up  after  his  own 
fashion.”  Thus  it  was  that  Wordsworth  attained  that  com¬ 
pleteness  and  sanity  of  self-development  which  gave  him  his 
power  and  utility  in  the  world.  Thus  also  was  Wordsworth 
saved  from  eccentricity,  which  is  mere  repressed  and  per¬ 
verted  originality. 

We  infer  that  individualism  is  the  supreme  end  in  educa¬ 
tion  specially  from  this,  that  only  thus  is  the  lower  sphere  of 
evolution,  that  is  the  competitive  struggle  of  existence,  over¬ 
passed.  The  individual,  fully  come  to  himself,  has  no  longer 
need  of  the  external  spur  of  competitive  strife.  He  no  longer 
seeks  to  imitate  or  surpass,  but  only  achieve  the  highest  and 
freest  expression  of  himself.  The  freedom  which  we  want 
and  need  is  not  to  be  like  others,  but  to  be  ourselves.  Hence 
the  real  education  is  that  which  provides  complete  scope  for 
individuality,  promoting  breadth  of  view  without  indiffer- 
entism,  originality  without  crankiness,  initiative  without  self- 
assertion.  tenacity  without  obstinacy,  and  self-confidence 
without  conceit. 

Hiram  M.  Stanley 


Lake  Forest,  III. 
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REVIEWS 

1.  The  paidolog^ist:  the  organ  of  the  British  Child-study  Association.  Chelten¬ 
ham  [England]  :  Miss  Mary  Louch,  editor.  April,  iSgg,  vol.  i,  No.  i.  75  p. 
Published  three  times  yearly.  Annual  subscription,  is.  Qd. 

2.  Zeitschrift  fnr  padagogische  Psychologic,  herausgegeben  von  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Kemsies.  Berlin;  Hermann  Walther.  Januar  und  Marz,  1899. 
I  Jahrgang,  Hefte  i  und  2,  Ii2p.  Published  bi-monthly.  Annual  subscription, 
Mk.  8. 

3.  Revue  Internationale  de  pedagogic  comparative  :  organe  mensuel  consacre 
i  I’education  des  anormaux,  ties  enfants  soumis  au  regime  disciplinaire,  et  des 
elives  normaux.  Nantes  [France]:  Arci'STK  Mailloux,  redacteur  en  chef. 
Mars,  1899.  Premiere  aiinee.  No.  i.  75  p.  Annual  subscription,  10  francs. 

I.  The  advice  of  Vergerius,  the  humanist  educator  of 
Padua,  in  his  classic  treatise  on  the  education  of  the  boy, 
should  be  commended  to  the  editorial  committee  of  the 
British  Child-study  Association:  “A  parent  owes  three 
duties  to  his  children.  The  first  of  these  is  to  bestow  upon 
them  names  of  which  they  will  not  be  ashamed.  For  not 
seldom,  out  of  caprice,  or  even  indifference,  or  perhaps  from 
a  wish  to  perpetuate  a  family  name,  a  father  in  naming  his 
child  inflicts  upon  him  a  misfortune  which  clings  to  him  for 
life.”  Several  fruitless  efforts  have  before  been  made  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  study  of  children  as  paidology;  and  altho  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mosellanus  of  Leipzig  gave  that  title  to  his  study  of 
boys‘  as  early  as  1521,  students  of  childhood  in  Europe  and 
our  own  country  have  quite  generally  declined  to  use  the 
word,  because  it  is  awkward  and  inexpressive.  This  fact 
was  obvious  to  the  management  of  the  new  magazine,  as  is 
evidenced  by  this  statement  in  the  editorial  announcement: 

The  title  of  the  magazine  may  seem  to  call  for  apology.  It 
Is  intended  to  be  unattractive  to  children  and  to  those  who. 
from  lack  of  special  interest  in  the  topics  treated  of,  would 
be  ‘  bored  ’  by  that  which  the  title  represents.” 

*  Padologia  Petri  Mosellani  Protegensis,  jam  denuo  in  puerorum  usnm  diligenter 
eedita  et  recognita.  Moguntix,  1521. 
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In  spite  of  its  name  The  paidologist  contains  a  half  dozen 
articles  of  special  interest  to  students  of  childhood.  Mr.  H. 
Holman,  H.  M.  inspector  of  schools,  contributes  a  notable 
quantitative  study  on  imitativeness  in  school  children;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lloyd  Morgan  has  succinct  answers  to  the  questions, 
“  What  is  the  end  child-study  has  in  view  and  what  are  the 
means  by  which  we  may  hope  to  attain  that  end;”  Dr.  T.  S. 
Clouston  tells  what  the  brain  has  to  do  in  youth  besides  get¬ 
ting  educated;  Dr.  R.  Langdon-Down  has  a  brief  article  on 
boys’  imagination  in  play;  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  discusses 
the  aims  of  child-study.  Professor  Earl  Barnes  the  methods 
of  child-study,  and  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  presents  an  outline 
for  the  study  of  the  perceptive  power  of  children.  There  are 
five  discriminating  book  reviews,  all  of  which  are  signed,  and 
reports  from  affiliated  branches  of  the  British  Child-study 
Association  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Cheltenham,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Manchester,  and  Derby.  The  magazine  is  edited  by 
Miss  Mary  Louch  of  Cheltenham  College,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Child-study  Association,  which  has  on  its 
executive  board  Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston,  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan, 
Mr.  H.  Holman,  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  Mr.  M.  W.  Keat- 
inge.  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  Dr.  George  E.  Shuttleworth,  and 
others  well  known  to  American  teachers. 

2  In  a  country  where  investigation  and  research  are  so 
unduly  exalted  as  in  Germany,  a  review  devoted  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  application  of  psychological  studies  comes  something 
as  a  surprise.  In  a  judicial  article,  covering  the  first  twenty 
pages  of  the  initial  number  of  the  Zeitschrift,  Dr.  Kemsies 
points  out  with  great  clearness  the  close  relations  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  education.  What  is  needed  is  co-ordination  of 
these  interests.  Much,  as  he  admits,  remains  to  be  investi¬ 
gated,  but  in  the  domain  of  genetic  psychology,  at  least,  it  is 
certainly  time  that  some  partial  reports  be  made.  Jonas 
Cohn  follows  with  an  article  on  the  service  rendered  psy¬ 
chology  by  teachers  thru  statistical  studies  on  children,  and 
Hermann  Gutzmann  traces  the  origin  and  development  of 
speech  in  children  and  in  primitive  people.  The  number  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  resume  of  the  local  psychological  associations 
at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Munich. 
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The  second  number  of  the  Zcitschriit  opens  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  inductive  study  of  children's  drawings  by  Karl  Pap- 
penheim.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  article  follows  in 
the  main,  both  in  methods  and  conclusions,  the  lines  marked 
out  by  Barnes  and  Lukens  in  the  study  of  the  spontaneous 
drawings  of  American  children.  Max  Meyer  follows  with  a 
discussion  of  the  psychology  of  sound  and  its  significance  in 
musical  instruction;  George  Flatau  diagnoses  the  psychical 
abnormalities  of  incipient  chorea,  and  Dr.-  Kemsies  contrib¬ 
utes  a  brief  on  the  mooted  question  of  the  home  study  of 
school  children.  Judged  by  these  two  numbers,  the  new 
German  Zeitschrift  promises  well.  The  articles  are  more 
comprehensive  than  those  in  the  Paidologist  or  the  Revue, 
and  the  few  topics  presented  in  each  number  are  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  psychologist. 

3  The  opening  article  of  the  new  French  journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  defective  children  is  by  the  writer. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  feeble-minded  children  in  the  schools  of 
California.  By  means  of  questionnaires  the  writer  obtained 
from  the  teachers  of  that  State  data  bearing  on  the  mental 
and  physical  characteristics  of  more  than  ten  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools.  The  study  he  admits  is  in  no 
sense  conclusive,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  suggestive  in  at 
least  this — that  there  are  many  children  in  our  public  schools 
who  could  be  more  economically  and  wisely  trained  in  special 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded  than  in  the  public  schools  where 
they  now  are,  and  many  more  who.  altho  not  positively 
feeble-minded,  skirt  the  borderland  of  abnormality,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  large  numbers — about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  more 
than  ten  thousand  children  investigated — should  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  teachers  who  know  something  at  least  of 
minor  psychical  abnormalities. 

Dr.  Hamon  du  Fougeray,  in  the  second  article,  discusses 
the  provisions  in  France  for  the  care  and  training  of  defective 
children.  Compared  with  our  own  country,  France  is  clearly 
in  the  rear  in  the  matter  of  educating  feeble-minded  children, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  recall  that  all  our 
early  ideas  and  ideals  on  the  education  of  the  mentally  de¬ 
ficient  came  to  us  from  France  thru  Seguin.  One  notes  also 
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with  surprise  the  absence  of  institutions  in  France  for  the  care 
and  training  of  crippled,  deformed,  and  paralyzed  children. 
There  is  an  excellent  descriptive  article  by  M.  fimile  Gregoire 
of  Brussels  on  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble¬ 
minded,  in  Belgium,  and  a  careful  presentation  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  mothers  in  America  for  the  study  of  children. 
This  article  is  by  Miss  Harriet  A.  Marsh  of  Detroit,  and  she 
enumerates  the  lines  pursued  by  the  mother’s  club  connected 
with  the  Hancock  School  in  Detroit.  A  number  of  reviews 
follow,  several  of  which  are  signed.  This  journal  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  phase  of  educational  study  concerning  which 
no  live  teacher  can  afford  to  continue  uninformed.  De¬ 
fective  children  may,  in  a  measure  at  least,  be  trained  to  out¬ 
grow  their  defects  and  made  helpful  to  themselves  and  useful 
to  others;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  new  French  review  to  help 
teachers  along  in  this  arduous  but  necessary  work. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

State  Normal  School, 

Westfield,  Mass. 


American  prose — Selections,  with  critical  introductions  by  various  writers  and  a 
general  introduction — Edited  by  Gf.orge  Rice  Carpenter,  Professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  composition  in  Columbia  University.  New  York  ;  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1898.  465  p.  $1.00. 

The  question  whether  our  American  literature  can  be  said 
to  have  qualities  marking  it  as  independent  of  the  parent 
British  is  not  very  important.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
set  forth  by  argument  and  illu.stration  the  idea  that  literature 
has  been  produced  in  the  United  States,  especially  during  the 
period  under  the  Constitution,  which  possesses  genuine  value. 
Certainly  our  native  product  is  well  worth  study;  judged  by 
comparative  standards  some  of  it,  at  least, — witness  Irving, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Lowell.  Holmes,  Whitman, — has  made  a 
transatlantic  appeal.  It  has.  moreover,  for  us  Americans  an 
interest  over  and  above  this:  to  wit,  as  a  typical  expression  of 
national  thought.  Much-loved  writers  like  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  whatever  their  foreign  rating,  have  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  their  countrymen.  Professor  Carpenter  has  arranged 
for  chronologic  examination  a  body  of  our  literature  in  an 
important  division  of  it — prose.  His  book  follows  in  method 
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the  series  of  manuals  instituted  by  Professor  Craik  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  view  the  English  writers.  The  editor,  in  a  brief  but 
suggestive  introduction,  propounds  a  comparatively  fresh 
thesis;  he  holds  that  prose  is  the  most  distinctive  contribution 
to  literature  made  in  the  United  States.  At  first  blush,  re¬ 
membering  the  older  heptarchy  of  American  singers,  one 
hesitates  to  agree;  but  further  reflection  leads  one  to  justify 
the  claim.  It  is  in  prose  rather  than  in  poetry  that  our  writers 
have  done  vvork  best  fulfilling  the  twofold  obligation  of  all 
good  literature;  the  creation  of  beauty  under  the  laws  of  art, 
and  the  portrayal  of  the  life  and  ideals  of  a  people.  We  have 
no  such  representative  creation  in  verse  as  that  of  Hawthorne ; 
Emerson  and  Lowell  were  greater  as  prose  writers  than  as 
poets.  The  most  debatable  author  is  Poe.  whose  poetry  is 
more  unique  than  his  fiction,  and  who  indubitably  remains 
as  a  great  artist  in  verse-forms.  But  in  his  case  there  is  a 
woeful  failure  on  the  side  of  national  interpretation — partly, 
but  by  no  means  wholly,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
wrought  so  early.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  Professor  Car¬ 
penter’s  contention  would  be  approved  by  critics  appraising 
our  accomplishment  di.spassionately,  from  without.  In  any 
case,  the  proposition  provokes  stimulating  thought. 

Professor  Carpenter  also  seems  to  me  quite  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  substance  rather  than  style  for  which  our  writ¬ 
ers  are  notable.  His  summary  of  their  broad  characteristics — 
resoluteness,  nobility,  simplicity,  and  humor — is  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  “  resoluteness  ”  is  not  the  happiest  word  to  convey 
what  is  in  mind;  tho  I  hardly  know  what  to  substitute  for  it. 
“  Practicality  ”  might  be  named  as  a  fifth  attribute — a  cer¬ 
tain  dominant  (piality — one  phase  or  aspect  of  which  is.  I 
dare  say.  implied  in  the  word  “  simplicity.”  and  another  in  the 
word  “  directness.”  Every  student  of  American  literature 
must  feel  that  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  concrete  ob¬ 
jective  difficulties  has  left  its  impress  upon  our  letters. 

E  The  scheme  of  the  work  is  to  introduce  each  author  by  a 

short,  critical  essay  (with  a  sufficient  biographic  note  in 
smaller  type),  following  such  with  typical  selections  from 
the  works.  The  plan  thus  involves  co-operation — our 
time’s  literary  application  of  the  patriotic  motto,  united  we 
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stand — and  the  editor  has  been  very  successful  in  securing 
papers  that  are  often  illuminative  and  always  dignified  and 
adequate.  There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  mere  hack-work  and 
the  encyclopedist’s  mechanical  massing  of  facts.  The  papers 
aim  to  be,  and  are,  interpretative.  The  names  of  the  chosen 
interpreters  in  many  cases  illustrate  this:  thus.  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  writes  of  the  early  novelist  Browne,  and  of  Cooper  and 
Thoreau;  Professor  C.  E.  Norton  of  Lowell,  Mr.  Howells  of 
Curtis,  John  Fiske  of  Parkman,  and  Professor  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews  of  Irving.  The  worthies  represented  number  twenty- 
four.  A  couple  of  dozen  writers  to  cover  and  stand  for  250 
years  of  activity  may  not  seem  many  to  some;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  living  are  excluded — no  doubt  on  the 
sound  principle  that  a  sober  literary  estimate  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  distance  between  critic  and  criticised.  With 
the  living  under  consideration,  Warner,  Howells,  Burroughs, 
James,  and  half  a  dozen  others  might  be  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission.  It  would  be  a  temptation  to  emphasize  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  but  one  woman  writer — Mrs.  Stowe — in  the  list,  were 
this  not  an  age  when  it  is  dangerous  to  forget  that  there  is 
no  sex  in  literature.  The  absence  of  any  selections  to  follow 
Mr.  Norman  Hapgood’s  critique  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  editor  who  essays  to 
make  such  a  volume:  the  publishers  were  obdurate.  To  be 
commended  is  the  relegation  to  an  appendix  of  several  typical 
passages  from  colonial  writers;  such  writings,  having  little  or 
no  literary  value,  when  placed  at  the  fore  of  a  book,  make  too 
harsh  a  beginning  for  the  young,  who  are  to  be  gently  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  riches  of  our  native  product  in  letters. 

Altogether,  this  volume  does  admirably  well  a  thing  worth 
doing;  the  only  reason  it  will  not  constitute  a  permanent 
register  of  the  facts  is  due  to  death’s  tiresome  (and  tireless) 
habit  of  adding  almost  yearly  to  the  writers  who  demand  a 
place  in  any  such  ranging  of  literary  representatives. 

Richard  Burton 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  booka  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  world’s  painters  and  their  pictures,  by  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt, 
is  a  condensed,  but  very  complete,  history  of  aft.  It  has  a 
number  of  illustrations  typical  of  the  art  of  each  country  and 
school  and  is  excellently  arranged.  A  notable  feature  is  the 
chaptef  at  the  end  entitled,  “  Interesting  information  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  pictures”  (Boston;  Ginn  &  Co.,  The  Athenaeum 

Press,  1898.  272  p.  $1.40). - The  recovered  continent,  by 

Otto  Mundo,  is  a  fantastic  tale  of  the  style  of  Bellamy’s 
Looking  backward  (Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Harper-Osgood 

Co.,  1898.  331  p.  25  cents). - Nature  study  in  elementary 

schools,  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wilson,  is  a  most  attractive  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  world  of  nature  and  well  calculated  to  appeal  to 
the  child  mind  (New  Yoii<;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  253  p. 

25  cents). - Paid  ct  Virginic,  by  Saint  Pierre,  has  been 

edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Oscar  Kuhns.  It  is 
a  convenient  little  editiorr  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1898.  160  p.  50  cents). - United  States  history  in  ele¬ 

mentary  schools,  by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  manual  for 
teachers  and  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  (New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1898.  53  p.  30  cents). - Deutsche  Gedichte 

for  high  schools,  selected  and  arranged  by  Hermann  Muller, 
is  a  small  collection  of  well-known  and  popular  German 
poems  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  The  Athenaeum  Press,  1898. 

71  p.). - Bird-world,  by  J.  H.  Stickney,  assisted  by  Ralph 

Hoffman,  is  a  charming  book  for  children,  beautifully  and 
profusely  illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  It  should 
be  very  valuable  for  school  use  in  the  intermediate  grades 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  The  Athenaeum  Press,  1898.  21 1  p.). 

- Three  narrative  poems,  edited  in  the  Academy  Series  by 

George  M.  Watrous,  A.  M.,  contains  Coleridge’s  Ancient 
mariner,  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  Tennyson’s 
Enoch  Arden,  with  notes.  Tliere  is  also  a  short  sketch  of 
each  author  (Boston;  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1898.  107  p.  30 

cents). - Heroes  of  the  middle  west,  by  Mary  Hartwell 

Catherwood,  is  an  interestingly  written  account  of  the  French 
occupation,  from  the  discovery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  to 
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the  fall  of  Fort  Chartres  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  Press,  1898.  141  p.  Plates). - Groundwork  of 

number,  a  manual  for  primary  teachers,  by  A.  S.  Ross  and 
S.  E.  Lang,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  number. 
It  contains  a  suggestive  set  of  exercises  and  will  be  of  valua¬ 
ble  practical  assistance  (Toronto:  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Lim¬ 
ited,  1898.  123  p.  50  cents). - Goethe's  Egmont,  together 

with  Schiller’s  essay  upon  it  and  also  his  (Schiller’s)  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Egmont,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Max  Winkler,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  valuable  edition  of  this  popular 
classic.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  publish  it  with  Schiller’s 
Jannus  criticism.  The  introduction  contains  an  able  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  essay,  together  with  an  account  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Goethe  (Boston,  U.  S.  A.:  Ginn  &  Co.,  The  Athe¬ 
naeum  Press,  1898.  276  p.). - Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner, 

Kiibla  Khan  and  Christabel,  edited  with  notes  and  intro¬ 
duction  by  Tuley  Francis  Huntington,  is  a  compact  and 
convenient  little  edition  (New  York  and  London:  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  109  p.  25  cents). - Shakspere's 

Macbeth,  edited  by  Charles  W.  French,  is  another  of  this  suc¬ 
cessful  English  classic  series  (New  York  and  London:  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1898.  185  p.  25  cents). - Emerson's 

Select  essays  and  poems,  edited  by  Eva  March  Tappan,  con¬ 
tains  three  of  Emerson’s  most  popular  essays  and  a  few  of 
the  best  known  poems  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1898. 

120  p.  30  cents). - De  Quincey’s  Rez'olt  of  the  Tartars  has 

been  edited  and  annotated  by  William  Edward  Simons  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Ciinn  &  Co..  The  .\thenaeum  Press.  1898.  84  p.). - 

English  Nursery  Rhymes  have  been  translated  into  German 
prose  by  George  Hempl,  under  the  title  The  easiest  German 
reading  for  learners  young  and  old,  with  questions  for  a  drill 
in  speaking  (Boston  and  London:  Ginn  &  Co.,  The  Athe- 

nteum  Press.  1898.  82  p.). - First  steps  in  the  history  of 

our  country,  by  William  A.  and  Arthur  May  Mowry%  is  a  series 
of  biographical  sketches  of  Jannus  character  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  told  in  a  taking  narrative  style.  It  is  to  be  used  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  history  (New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago:  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  1898.  31 1  p.  Plates.  60 

cents). - Altes  und  Neties,  by  Karl  Seligman,  is  a  German 
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reader  for  young  beginners.  It  contains  the  usual  moral¬ 
printing  selections  to  be  found  in  most  primers  (Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  125  p.). - French  Lyrics,  edited,  with 

introduction  and  notes,  by  Arthur  Graves  Canfield,  is  quite 
an  elaborate  collection  of  short  French  poems  to  be  used  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  lyric  poetry’,  and  is 
a  rough  sketch  of  their  historic  development  (New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co..  1899.  374  p.  $1.00). - Frederick 

Starr’s  American  Indians  is  an  interesting  book  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  well  illustrated  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

1899.  227  p.  45  cents). - A  very  useful  book  of  a  novel 

type  is  Waddell’s  Arithmetic  of  chemistry  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company.  1899.  138  p.  90  cents). - Mr.  El- 

hridge  S.  Brooks  has  put  together  a  capital  lot  of  tales  in  his 
Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  They  begin  with  the  early 
voyages  and  the  first  settlement  and  come  down  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  invention  of  the  telephone 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1899.  284  p.  60  cents). 

- Four  American  naval  'heroes,  Jones,  Perry,  Farragut,  and 

Dewey,  by  Mabel  Borton  Beebe,  is  a  new  hook  for  school 
children.  It  is  dryly  written  and  admirably  illustrated  (New 
York:  Werner  School-book  Co..  1899.  254  p.  50  cents), 

- Elementary  physiology,  by  Benjamin  Moore,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  outline  sketch  of  the  subject,  valuable  for  the  general 
reader  (New  York:  Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  1899.  294  p. 

$1.20). — George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marncr.  with  an  introductory 
sketch  by  the  author,  has  been  edited  by  W.  Patterson  Atkin¬ 
son  (Boston  and  Chicago:  .\llyn  &  Bacon.  1899.  202  p. 

40  cents). - The  Nichehingen  Lied,  Parcival,  Gndrun,  Tris¬ 

tan  und  Isolde  have  been  retold  in  simple  German  suitable 
for  students  by  Sigmon  M.  Stern.  There  is  an  e.xceedingly 
interesting  introduction  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1899.  225  p.  $1.20). - Hugh  Gwyeth,  a  roundhead  cav¬ 

alier,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  is  a  charmingly  told  story  for 
young  people  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co..  1899.  376  p. 

$1.50). - Sappho,  by  Franz  Grillparzer,  has  been  edited, 

with  an  introduction,  by  Chiles  Clifton  Ferrell.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  a  work  of  this  famous  Austrian  dramatist  has  been 
edited  either  in  this  country  or  England.  It  should  he  of 
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great  interest  to  students  of  German  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

1899.  143  p.  65  cents). - Rosegger’s  Die  Schriften  des 

Waldschulmeisters,  abridged  and  with  an  introduction,  has 
been  edited  by  Laurence  Fowler.  These  nature  sketches 
will  prove  charming  reading  for  advanced  students  of  Ger¬ 
man  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  157  p.  40 

cents). - Lcs  Gaidois  et  les  Francs,  by  F.  B.  Kirkman  and 

J.  M.  A.  Pecontal,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  elementary  his¬ 
tories  of  F'rance,  told  in  easy  French  and  written  from  the 
French  point  of  view  (London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black, 

1899.  96  P-)- - Victor  Hugo’s  Scenes  de  voyage  has  been 

edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson, 

A.  M.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  277  p.). - 

The  Seventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey  in  Dindorp’s  Greek  text 
has  been  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  for  school  use 
by  Charles  W.  Bain  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  School 

Classics  Series.  123  p.). - The  Sir  Roger  de  C overly  papers 

have  been  once  more  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
William  Henry  Hudson.  It  is  in  the  convenient  English 
Classics  Series  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1899.  208  p. 

40  cents). - Black  Beauty,  by  Anna  Sewell,  has  appeared  in 

the  Pathfinder  Library  (New  York:  The  Mershon  Co.,  1899. 

254  p.  15  cents). - Don  Quixote,  abridged  and  expurgated 

for  home  and  school  reading,  has  been  edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  The  translation  is  Ormsby’s  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  398  p.  75  cents). - Prin:;  Fried¬ 

rich  von  Hamburg,  a  drama,  by  the  Prussian  poet.  Heinrich 
von  Kleist,  has  been  edited  by  John  Scholte  Nollen,  with  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  the  author’s  life  (Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  172  p.  90  cents). - German  sight 

reading,  by  Idelle  B.  Watson,  is  a  series  of  selections  intended 
for  written  class  work  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899. 

41  p.  25  cents). - The  development  of  thrift,  by  Mary 

Willcox  Brown,  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co..  1899.  222  p.  $1.00). - The 

city  zvilderness,  a  settlement  study,  is  a  most  interesting  account 
of  social  conditions  in  the  South  end  of  Boston — “  a  com¬ 
munity  of  40,000  souls.”  It  is  written  by  residents  and  asso- 
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ciates  of  the  South  End  House  and  edited  by  Robert  A. 
Woods,  the  head  of  the  house  (Boston  and  New  York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1898.  31 1  p.  $1.50). - \.e 

Retraitc  de  Moscou  by  Le  Comte  de  Segur  has  been  abridged, 
and  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents,  by  O.  B.  Super  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  i89<). 

^35  P-  35  cts.). - First  lessons  in  linear  perspective,  by 

Frederic  R.  Honey,  is  an  invaluable  book  for  those  who  can¬ 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  teacher  (New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1899.  20  plates). - A  delightful 

book  is  Edwin  M.  Bacon’s  Historic  pilgrimages  in  Nezv  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  a  vivid  and  complete  story  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritati 
days  and  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  (New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago:  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.  120  illustrations,  486 

p.  $1.50). - To  Mr.  Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  A.  M.,  Ph. 

D.,  we  are  indebted  for  a  book  of  carefully  chosen  Selections 
front  Edmund  and  Jules  de  Goncurt,  with  introduction,  bibli- 
ograi)hy,  and  notes  (New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.  352  p.  ’$1.25). - Rene  Doumic’s  Con¬ 

temporary  French  novelists  has  been  well  translated  by  Mary 
D.  Frost  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  402  p. 

Portraits.  $2.00). - Waterman  T.  Hewett  has  edited  with 

notes  a  most  successful  German  Reader  for  students  who  are 
not  yet  able  to  read  the  larger  classical  works.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  unusually  well-chosen  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1899.  422  p.  $1.00). - A  rather  technical 

book,  yet  one  calculated  to  be  of  value  and  interest  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  music,  is  Albert  Lavig- 
nac’s  Music  and  musicians;  translated  by  William  Marchant 
and  edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1899.  504  p.  94  illustrations,  510  examples  in  musical 

notation.  $3.00). - An  excellent  edition  of  Lessing’s 

Minna  z'on  Bornhclm  has  been  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  A.  B.  Nichols  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898. 

163  p.  60  cts.). - Braided  strazvs  is  a  book  of  stories  for 

young  children,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke  (New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago:  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  1898.  135  p.,  illustrated). 

- Practical  problems  in  arithmetic  for  primary  grades,  by 

Anna  J-  McGrath  is  a  text-book  designed  to  prevent  the  ex- 
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elusive  use  of  the  blackboard  in  number  work.  It  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  regular  text-book  (Detroit, 

Mich.,  1896.  138  p.). - Notes  on  Beowulf,  by  Thomas 

Arnold,  M.  A.,  places  before  the  reader  the  present  position  of 
continental  and  I’ritish  opinion  on  the  leading  Beowulf  ejues- 
tions  (London,  New  York,  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.,  1898.  140  p.  $1.00). - A  valuable  book  for 

teachers  and  for  the  home  is  Poetry  of  the  seasons,  compiled 
by  Mary  I.  Lovejoy.  The  selections  are  of  the  best  (New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1898.  336 

p.  60  cts). - Lc  Pole  social  dc  la  Femiw,  by  Mme.  Anna 

Lamperiere,  is  well  worth  reading  and  shows  much  pro¬ 
gressive  thought  (Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1898.  174  p.  2  fr.  50  c.). 

- Page’s  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  was  a  really  great 

book  in  its  day.  It  brought  stimulus  and  light  to  many  a 
struggling  teacher.  The  new  edition  of  it.  by  Mr.  Branson 
of  the  Georgia  State  Normal  School,  makes  of  the  original 
all  that  is  possible;  but  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  out  of  date.  Education  is  far  less  empirical  and 
its  literature  far  less  homiletic  than  was  the  case  fifty  years 
ago.  and  Page’s  masterpiece  is  now  only  an  interesting  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  highway  of  progress  (New  York:  American 

Book  Co.,  1899.  382  p.  $1.00). - Mr.  Yoxall,  one  of  the 

royal  commissioners  on  secondary  education,  has  written  a 
little  book  on  Secondary  education,  from  which  the  American 
reader  may  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  troubles  the  English 
mind  in  this  respect,  and  how  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
questions  which  have  arisen.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  American  experience  would 
untie  a  great  many  English  knots  (London:  A.  Brown  & 

Sons.  1898.  140  p.  I  s.). - A  new  introduction  to  the 

calculus  reaches  us  in  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  University  College,  Nottingham.  It  is  full  and 
learned  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.  568  p. 

$3.00). - A  new  edition  of  that  well-known  and  popular 

work.  Richter’s  Organic  chemistry,  translated  by  Professor 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  just  come  from 
the  press  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston’s  Sons  &  Co.,  1899. 
625  p.  $3.00). - Dr.  Roosa.  the  distinguished  oculist,  in 
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his  Defective  eyesight  has  prepared  a  concise  and  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  vision  and  its  chief  defects  and  abnormalities,  which 
teachers  and  parents  will  find  very  helpful  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1899.  194  p.  $1.00). - One  may 

brush  up  either  his  French  or  his  knowledge  of  hYench  his¬ 
tory,  or  he  may  find  a  delightful  text-book,  in  Precis  de  I'his- 
toire  de  France,  by  Professor  Alcee  Fortier  of  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  185  p. 

75  cents). - Mrs.  Parsons,  whose  charming  book  on  the 

wild  flowers  has  had  such  remarkable  success,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  companion  volume  of  similar  excellence.  It  is  How 
to  knoiv  the  ferns,  abundantly  illustrated  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1899.  215  p.  $1.00). - Professor  Wood- 

berry’s  delicate  and  refined  literary  sense,  his  master  work¬ 
manship,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  a  lofty  and  practical  ideal¬ 
ism,  all  show  to  great  advantage  in  his  new  volume  of  essays 
entitled  The  heart  of  men.  They  are  genuine  literature  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  329  p.  $1.50). - 

Froebeis  education  by  development,  translated  by  Miss  Jo¬ 
sephine  Janis,  completes  the  English  version,  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Education  Series,  of  the  original  works  of  Froebel 

(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.. 1899.  348  p.  $1.50). - 

A  handsomely  printed  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Hinsdale’s 
Old  Northwest  has  just  come  from  the  press  (New  York:  Sil¬ 
ver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1899.  430  p.  $2.00). - Ober’s  Spain 

is  a  most  attractive  little  volume  of  history  for  young  readers 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1899.  284  p.  60  cents). 


IX 


EDITORIAL 


^  ,  I  s  New  York  will  pay  to 

in  New  York  teachers  employed  in  its  public  schools 

salaries  higher  than  those  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  any  other  city  in  the  country  or  in  the  world. 
This  fact  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the  Ahearn  law  by  the  State 
legislature.  The  passage  of  the  law  in  its  final  form  must  be 
credited  to  the  efforts  of  Governor  Roosevelt  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maxwell.  All  parties  to  the  somewhat  heated  dis¬ 
cussions  which  prepared  the  way  for  this  legislation  conceded 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  city  schools  were  not 
sufficient.  All  the  school  boards  conceded  the  fact.  .\11 
the  supervising  officers  conceded  it.  The  teachers  them¬ 
selves  proclaimed  it  loudly.  Mayor  Strong’s  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  remedy  the  admitted 
wrongs  of  the  old  salary  schedules  of  New  York.  The 
Brooklyn  board  was  similarly  engaged  prior  to  consolidation. 
The  boards  of  the  newly  formed  boroughs  of  Queens  and 
Richmond  had  found  the  regulation  of  salaries  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  puzzle  they  had  to  solve.  All  these  efforts,  however, 
went  for  naught  because  the  Tammany  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  refused  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 
Last  autumn  the  board  of  education  asked,  in  round  numbers, 
for  twelve  millions  of  dollars  for  teachers’  salaries.  The 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  granted  ten  millions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  relief  could  be  obtained  only 
thru  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature.  The  appeal  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ahearn,  whose 
energy  and  disinterestedness  in  supporting  the  measure,  even 
when  its  form  was  in  our  view  obnoxious,  are  worthy  of 
high  commendation.  This  bill  fixed  for  women  teachers  a 
minimum  of  $600  for  the  first  year  of  service,  $800  for  the 
tenth  year,  and  $1200  for  the  fifteenth  year;  for  male  teachers, 
$2160  after  twelve  years  of  service:  for  female  principals, 
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$2500,  and  for  male  principals,  $3500  after  ten  years 
of  service.  The  three  chief  objections  urged  against  this 
measure  were,  first,  that,  while  sufficiently  liberal  toward 
the  older  teachers  and  principals,  it  was  anything  but 
liberal  toward  the  younger  teachers;  second,  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  no  means  of  raising  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the 
increased  salaries  during  the  present  year;  and,  third,  and 
chiefly,  that  it  made  increase  of  salary  depend  solely  on  length 
of  service.  Few  greater  misfortunes  could  have  befallen  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  city  than  the  passage  of  this  law 
in  its  original  form.  In  effect  the  legislature  would  have 
said  to  every  teacher:  "  So  long  as  your  work  is  kept  just 
above  the  point  at  which  a  charge  of  inefficiency  may  be 
maintained,  your  salary  will  go  on  increasing.  We  have  re¬ 
moved  all  reward  for  exceptionally  good  service;  we  have 
eliminated  all  incentive  to  effort  and  self-improvement.” 
The  result  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  retard,  if  not  to 
stop,  progress.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  of  the  School  Boards  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  in  its  original  and 
most  pernicious  form.  At  this  juncture  Governor  Roosevelt 
intervened  and  brought  the  whole  proceeding  to  a  halt  by 
declaring  that  he  would  not  sign  any  bill  which  made  salaries 
depend  exclusively  on  length  of  service.  He  then  called  into 
council  Superintendent  Maxwell  and  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations  of  teachers.  The  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Governor  and  of  Mr.  Maxwell  was  an  agreement  to 
amend  the  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  objectionable 
features.  The  minimum  salary  paid  to  women  teachers  after 
ten  years  of  service  is  to  be  $900  instead  of  $800;  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  directed  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  in  order  to  provide  the  money  necessary  to  put  the  new 
salary  schedule  into  effect  at  once;  and  every  increase  of 
salary  is  to  be  made  only  in  case  the  service  is  declared  by  a 
majority  of  the  Borough  Board  of  Superintendents  to  be  “  fit 
and  meritorious  ”  ”  after  inspection  and  investigation.” 

Among  the  many  public  services  rendered  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  his  action  with  regard  to  the  Ahearn  law  will  take 
high  rank.  The  enactment  of  the  original  Aheam  bill  would 
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have  been  an  immeasurable  disaster.  To  the  Governor  it  is 
due  that  salaries  commensurate  with  good  service,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  to  attract  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  will  hereafter  be  paid;  while,  if  the  borough 
boards  of  superintendents  do  their  duty,  merit  will  be  re¬ 
warded  and  a  legitimate  incentive  to  good  work  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  factor  in  educational  progress. 

The  responsibility  placed  on  tbe  borough  boards  of  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  administration  of  theAhearn  law  is  very  great. 
It  is  now  in  the  power  of  these  boards  to  make  the  law 
either  a  benefit  or  a  disaster  to  the  city.  If  they  report  all 
service,  no  matter  how  inefficient,  as  “  fit  and  meritorious 
or  if  they  allow  themselves  in  any  way  to  be  swayed  by  preju¬ 
dice  in  making  their  decisions,  or  if  they  yield  to  political  or 
other  influence;  if,  in  short,  they  report  any  service  as  “  fit 
and  meritorious  ”  that  is  not  actually  “  fit  and  meritorious  ”; 
or  if  one  board  is  more  liberal  than  another  board  to  the 
teachers  under  its  jurisdiction;  in  any  of  these  cases  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  most  disastrous — disastrous  not  only  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  New  York,  but  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  as  opposed  to  lay.  administration  of  public  schools 
thruout  the  country.  A  betrayal  by  the  several  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them  would  react  not 
only  on  themselves,  but  on  every  superintendent  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  City  Superintendent  Maxwell  is  endeavoring  by  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  borough  and  associate  superintend¬ 
ents  to  have  the  several  borough  boards  reach  a  common 
understanding  as  to  how  this  work  is  to  be  performed.  One 
thing  is  certain:  tbe  Abeam  law  places  on  trial  before  the 
public  the  system  by  which  there  is  a  practically  independent 
board  of  superintendents  in  each  borough. 

One  other  effect  of  tbe  passage  of  the  Ahearn  law  remains 
to  be  noticed.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  general  fund — the  fund  from  which 
teachers’  wages  are  paid — will  necessarily  be  increased,  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  These  estimates  range 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars 
per  year.  In  any  case  the  amount  will  be  very  large.  The  dan¬ 
ger,  then,  is  that  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
finding  itself  compelled  to  increase  the  teachers’  wages  fund 
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to  so  large  an  extent,  will  cut  down  the  appropriations  in 
other  directions.  In  case  the  passage  of  this  law  should  lead 
to  the  curtailment  of  the  appropriations  for  building  new 
schoolhouses  or  for  school  supplies  or  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  additional  teachers,  when  they  are  needed,  further  legisla¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary.  It  may  be  necessary  then  to  have 
recourse  to  the  suggestion  made  by  City  Superintendent 
Maxwell  that  a  special  school  tax,  increasing  automatically  as 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property  increases,  shall  be  levied 
each  year. 


At  last,  we  think,  after  several  crude  experi- 
Graduate^c"ubs  ments,  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs 
has  gotten  on  the  right  track  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  Handbook.  The  number  lately  issued  retires  from 
the  field  of  competition  with  the  official  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  university  catalogues  and  devotes  almost  its  entire 
space  to  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  Federation.  The  book  is  correspondingly  interesting. 
The  topics  discussed  are  of  present  importance  and  of  real, 
not  hypothetical  value.  Many  of  those  whose  remarks  are 
reported,  however,  both  professors  and  graduate  students,  re¬ 
veal  that  very  lack  of  educational  scholarship  on  which  we 
commented  last  month.  They  are  apt  to  demand  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  not  unusual,  and  to  call  for  the  reform  of  the 
almost  non-existent.  But  this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  it  is  just  such  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  as  these. 

The  list  of  those  receiving  doctors’  degrees  in  1898,  with 
the  titles  of  dissertations,  is  an  excellent  idea,  but  it  ought  to 
be  improved  upon  hereafter  in  execution.  Under  the  subjects, 
which  should  be  arranged  alphabetically  and  not  haphazard 
as  now,  the  names  of  those  obtaining  degrees  should  appear, 
alphabetically  grouped,  by  institutions  in  alphabetical  order. 
Reference  to  the  list  would  then  be  easy.  The  more  usual 
and  better  authorized  “  education  ”  should  be  substituted 
for  “  pedagogy,”  and  the  facts  as  to  the  printing  or  non¬ 
printing  of  a  given  dissertation  should  be  more  carefully  gone 
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into.  The  present  Handbook  contains  numerous  inaccuracies 
in  this  respect.  If  the  dissertation  is  printed  in  any  estab¬ 
lished  journal  or  series,  that  fact  should  be  mentioned. 


Active  preparations  are  making  for  the 
Notes  and  News  meeting  of  the  .\merican  Philological  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  New  York  University  on  July  5,  6, 
and  7  next.  Professor  Clement  L.  Smith  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  is  this  year  president  of  the  As.sociation,  which  meets 
in  New  York  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-three  years. 


The  school  and  college  teachers  of  history  in  the  Middle, 
Western,  and  Northwestern  States  have  organized  a  North 
Central  History  Teachers’  Association  which  will  hold  two 
meetings  each  year,  one  at  Chicago  and  one  at  a  place  to  be 
fixed  upon  from  year  to  year. 


In  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Flavel  S.  Thomas’s  book  on  uni¬ 
versity  degrees  which  Mr.  Bardeen  has  published,  there  are 
some  amusing  curiosities.  The  casual  reader  will  find  that 
the  mind  of  the  American  pedagog  has  evolved  these  “  de¬ 
grees,”  among  others:  B.  B.  S.,  bachelor  of  business  science; 
B.  C.,  bachelor  of  commerce:  B.  E..  bachelor  of  elements; 
B.  E.  D..  bachelor  of  elementary  didactics;  B.  O.,  bachelor  of 
oratory;  B.  P.,  bachelor  of  painting;  D.  JE.,  doctor  of  aes¬ 
thetics;  I.  E.,  instruction  of  elocution;  Irrg.  E.,  irrigation 
engineer:  L.  E.  L.,  laureate  in  English  literature;  Ma.  E., 
master  of  engineering;  M.  L.  E.,  master  or  mistress  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature;  M.  P.  L.,  master  or  mistress  of  polite  litera¬ 
ture;  P.  P.,  principal  in  pedagogics. 


The  Tammany  school  board  in  New  York  has  been  stirred 
up  on  the  question  of  appointing  married  women  as  teachers, 
and  much  buncombe  oratory  has  resulted.  This  question 
could  not  arise  at  all  if  the  interests  of  the  children  to  be 
taught  were  alone  considered,  for  then  the  best  teachers 
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would  be  appointed  regardless  of  whether  they  are  married 
or  single.  When  it  does  arise,  it  is  as  a  corollary  of  the  de¬ 
testable  theory  that  one  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is  to 
provide  young  women  with  “  places  ”  in  which  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 


Teachers  and  school  officials  generally  will  certainly  be 
interested  in  the  exhibition  of  appliances  for  instruction  in 
geography  now  gathered  in  the  new  science  building  at 
Springfield.  Mass.  In  collecting  and  arranging  the  material 
for  this  exhibit,  the  plan  has  been  to  show  how  the  work  of 
various  government  department  publishers  and  makers  of 
apparatus  may  be  utilized  in  these  studies.  With  this  end 
in  view  the  material  has  been  classified  as  under  political, 
commercial,  and  physical  geography.  Space  has  also  been 
given  to  an  extensive  series  of  maps  and  charts  illustrating 
the  work  in  geology  of  this  and  foreign  governments.  In 
meteorology  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  publications  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  There  are  charts  of  special  storms 
and  three  which  show  the  condition  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  the  North  Pacific  at  different  seasons. 
Shore  lines  and  the  ocean  depths  are  illustrated  by  the 
charts  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  while  the  atlas 
sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  grouped  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  land  forms — mountains,  plateaus,  plains,  and 
valleys.  Examples  of  glacial  action  are  also  exhibited. 

In  the  department  of  economic  geography  may  be  found 
charts  on  forestry  and  the  distribution  of  species  of  trees  in 
the  United  States.  Monographs  on  mining  districts  are 
also  shown.  The  governments  of  England.  France,  and 
Germany  are  represented  by  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
and  army  staff  maps.  A  selected  exhibition  of  work  done  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Springfield  schools  in  geography  illustrates 
the  results  obtained  in  this  subject  by  the  best  method  of  in¬ 
struction.  This  part  of  the  exhibition  has  been  arranged  by 
grades.  Teachers  who  can  should  visit  this  exhibition,  for 
they  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  for  their  work  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  exhibition  will  continue  until  July  i. 
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The  following  educational  institutions  and  libraries  have 
recently  become  members  of  the  Nktional  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation: 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill.;  Jacob  Tome 
Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. ;  City  Normal  School,  Dayton, 
O.;  State  Normal  School,  White-Water,  Wis. ;  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  University  of  Washington.  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  State  Normal 
School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal.;  Brigham 
Young  College,  Logan,  Utah,  and  the  public  libraries  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  Omaha,  Neb.;  the  Bry¬ 
son  Library,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Philomathean 
Literary  Society,  State  Normal  School,  Kentstown,  Pa.; 
Athenaeum  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  State  Library,  Concord,  N.  H.;  and  Central 
Library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


President  John  W.  Cook  will  carry  with  him  to  the  new 
State  normal  school  at  De  Kalb.  Ill.,  of  which  he  has  accepted 
the  presidency,  the  affectionate  good  wishes  of  a  host  of 
friends.  With  a  faculty  recruited  anew  from  the  bottom  up, 
with  new  and  modern  equipment.  President  Cook  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  put  normal-school  education  forward  no 
small  distance.  With  President  Cook  at  De  Kalb  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Lord  at  Charleston,  Illinois  takes  a  new  start. 


Some  excellent  citizens  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
city,  referred  to  in  the  Review  for  May,  does  not  exist.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  in  our  possession  seems  indu¬ 
bitable.  After  making  additional  inquiries  we  shall  return  to 
the  subject  again  in  the  ho])e  of  removing  all  doubts  about 
the  matter  and  doing  full  justice  to  the  city  of  Holyoke. 
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